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UNITED STATES, CANADA _ | 
AND BRITISH FARMING. | 


N another part of the paper will be found an article on 
Manitoba wheat that deserves the most careful study, 
as the writer is probably better qualified than any other 
man living to deal with this subject. It is important to us 
because it goes to the very heart of the speculations now 

going on about the Reciprocity Agreement between Canada 
and the United States. The interest of British farmers in it 
is easily defined, so ts that of the British public. The question 
for which both seek an answer is how the arrangement will 
affect the supply and price of food cereals in Great Britain. 
Che situation will be further elucidated if ‘‘ R. H. B.'s” article 
is supplemented by a contribution to Monday’s “ Financial 
Supplement to 7he Times,” by Mr. William Edgar, the editor 
of a well-known American paper devoted to the interests of 
the miller. M1 Kdgat warns his readers not to accept crop 
statistics as a fair index of the wheat resources of the United 
States. The reason he gives is that the figures are silent as to 
the quality of the wheat produced. For this he blames to a 
great extent the “ mischievous policy of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which for many years has industri- 
ously encouraged American farmers to sacrifice quality to yield, 
introducing and strenuously urging the growth of bastard 
wheats of meretricious character.’’ In other words, the farmers 
of the United States have been growing vast quantities of wheat 
that can only be used for feeding cattle, and naturally the millers 
wish to open their markets to the hard wheats of Manitoba, 
which are so carefully described by our contributor. Now, 
this complicates the question a good deal. It is apt to be said, 
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by those who have not looked closely into the matter, that we 
obtain so many million bushels of foodstuffs from the United 
States. The actual amount of wheat exported last year was 
15,504,100cwt., to which must be added 7,000,000cwt. of 
flour: but we do not look to the United States for the best 
milling wheat. We get that from Canada, which in 1909 sent 
us 19,476,023cwt. of grain and 2,059,400cwt. of flour. It will 
be seen that Mr. Primrose McConnell, whose article on “ The 
Farmer's Difficulty’ of growing wheat we print at the end of 
the one on ‘“‘ Manitoba Hard,” thinks that the United States 
are practically using all they grow at home now. This, how- 
ever, is an exaggeration, as will be seen from the following table, 
which is compiled from the United States Year Book of the 
Department of Agriculture. It shows that, whereas in the 
bad year 1905 the imports of wheat distantly approximated to 
the exports, and the figures for the subsequent years show that the 
normal importation is still very trivial, last year the totals were, 
}1,082cwt. imports as compared with 66,923,244cwt. exports. 
Untrep States Wueat Statistics. 
(From Year Book of Department of Agriculture, U.S.A.) 


Year 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 
Imports of Wheat 3,102,585 57,995 375,433 341,617 $1,082 
l xports 4,394,402 34,773,291 76,569,423 100,371,057 66,923,244 
Exports of lout 

(barrels) 8,826,335 13,919,048 15,584,667 13,927,247 10,521,161 


Potal ¢ rop 


692,979,000 735,261,000 634,087,000 664,602,000 737,189,000 

We know that there has been a great deal of alarmist 
language used recently to the effect that the population of the 
United States has increased so enormously as to threaten to 
become big enough to consume its own food production ; but 
a glance at the figures will show that this is very far from being 
the case yet. ven Mr. Edgar, who tries to make out that the 
American people come closely “ to consuming annually all the 
wheat their farmers consent to raise,” puts the export at 
88,000,000 bushels, which is a solid surplus to go on with. 
Moreover, this shrinkage is in large measure due to the rural 
exodus in America. It used to be calculated that 90 per cent. 
of the American people were engaged in agriculture, but 
according to the last census only 35 per cent. were thus occu- 
pied. The industrial prosperity of the country has attracted 
many thousands of men from the wheatfields who would go back 
if prices were to rise. The comparative shrinkage in American 
production, broadly speaking, follows a period of great depres- 
sion in prices. This epoch shows every sign of ending now, 
and as prices ascend, no doubt the derelict wheat lands will 
come again into cultivation. It will be observed that there 
is an interesting difference of opinion between our scientific 
contributor and our farming contributor. ‘“ R. H. B.,”’ after 
tracing out with the utmost lucidity what we are almost inclined 
to call the romantic history of “‘ Manitoba Hard,” goes on to 
point out that “ either Fife itself, or wheats bred directly from 
Fife, may in the near future be growing in most of the wheat- 
producing countries of the world,”’ and he adds, “ even a country 
such as this, which produces notoriously soft wheats, can grow 
samples of Fife which can compete on equal terms with Mani- 
toba Hard itself.” 

If this is so of Great Britain, it is at least equally true of 
the United States, whose farmers can produce this hard wheat 
when they like; but, like Mr. Primrose McConnell, they seem 
to object, not to the quality, but to the quantity. Mr. 
McConnell’s argument is that the comparatively scanty crop 
which is deemed sufficient in a newly-settled country will not 
satisfy the farmers in the old country of Great Britain. ‘* Since 
1880,”" he says, “ the average crop of the United Kingdom has 
risen from 28 bushels per acre to 32 bushels [in 1909 the average 
was 33°85], and as crops of 40 bushels up to 60 bushels have often 
been reached in individual cases, there is every likelihood that we 
may raise the average still higher.”” At present those hard wheats 
cannot be made to yield a return of this magnitude, On the 
other hand, there seems to be a great variation in different 
districts as regards the fertility of hard wheat, and it will be 
extremely interesting to watch how far our farmers are able to 
meet the demand for it now that this demand is in the way of 
being accentuated owing to the competition of the United States. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


“THE frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Viscountess 

[ Gort, whose marriage took place at the Guards’ Chapel 
on Thursday. The Viscountess Gort is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Medlicott Vereker. 


*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre 
pondence al once to him. 
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E. do not like to inflict statistics on the readers of 
these notes; but there are one or two simple 
figures which,if kept in mind,will help considerably 
towards a clear understanding of the reciprocity 
between the United States and Canada as it 

affects Great Britain, a subject very fully treated in our pages 
this week. In 1895 we imported from the United States, 


~~ 


roughly speaking, 27,000,000cwt. of grain, which in 1909 





had decreased to 16,000,000cwt. In 1895 we bought 
13,000,000cwt. of flour, and in 1909 only 6,000,000cwt. But 


the decline has‘not by any means been steady. The year 1895, 
in fact, seems to have been chosen arbitrarily. If the « omparison 
had been between 1896 and 1908 it would have shown a decline 
of only 7,000,000cwt. in grain and of a little over 4,000,000cewt. 
in flour; while in 1902 the maximum of the fourteen years 
was reached in grain, though not in flour. But the general 
conclusions to be drawn from the figures are very plain. The 
stream of wheat that used to flow so freely into this country 
from the United States is diminishing in volume, but does not 
appear to be in any immediate danger of drying up. The 
importation of grain compared with that of flour is increasing, 
and the home mills are, therefore, kept busier. 


The best bread is unquestionably made from hard wheat, 
and it is extremely likely that the present outcry for Standard 
Bread is increasing the demand for foreign and Colonial produce. 
We can grow hard wheat at home. Both “ R. H. B.”’ and Mr. 
Primrose McConnell, research on the one hand and _ practical 
farming on the other, admit as much. The point where they 
disagree is that Mr. McConnell holds the returns from hard 
wheat to be insufficient to yield a profit to the cultivator. It 
would be extremely interesting if wheat-growers in various parts 
of the country would tell us what has been their experience 
on this point. 


Mr. Nickisson’s paper on light-horse-breeding and the sub- 
sequent discussion at the Farmers’ Club would have been more 
instructive if the details of the Government scheme had been 
made public. But at present horse-breeders are working in 
the dark. It is satisfactory, as far as it goes, to know that an 
additional grant of {40,000 has been made to encourage horse- 
breeding, and that the King, with wise generosity, has offered a 
challenge cup to be competed for by the winners of King’s 
premiums in the nineteen districts at the coming spring show. 
Mr. Asquith, when questioned the other night by Mr. C. 
Bathurst, could give no definite answer, but put off the query 
with the remark that some time must elapse before the scheme 
matures as concerns Army requirements, and therefore he could 
not give any figure relating either tonumber or price. Until the 
scheme is set out in its details, farmers will scarcely know what 
to make of it; but there is, as Mr. C. W. Tindell pointed out, 
reason for thankfulness that so much has been done. The 
farmers are better off with the scheme than they were without 
it. It seems, at any rate, that greater value will be attached 
to the horses they breed. 


_ The Comptroller and Auditor-General in his report of the 
National Accounts throws an unexpected light on some of the 


Ways of those who wish to qualify for an Old Age Pension. As 


a typical case he tells of a woman who tenanted a farm of forty 
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acres. This, with the help of a son and daughter, she had 
worked for years before the Old Age Pension Act was passed. 
She applied for a pension, but was refused on the ground of 
income, Whereupon she transferred the tenancy of the holding 
to her son, and made a fresh application. Those who know 
the class to which she belongs will recognise that in all pro 
bability there was not the slightest difference made in het 
income by the change. In another case two brothers farmed a 
hundred acres in partnership. The older applied for a pension, 
but was refused on the ground of income. Upon this he made 
over his interest in the farm to his brother and renewed his 
application, and is now in receipt of his five shillings a week. 
Whether it is to the public advantage that men and women 
who are still capable of keeping themselves should receive this 
money from the State is a question that obviously needs to be 
discussed. 


Professor Farmer signalised his first appearance as president 
of the School Nature Study Union by supplementing, in a most 
interesting manner, the lecture on flies, which was the chiel 
feature of the meeting. Professor Farmer for a great numbe1 
of years has studied insects, and speaks upon them with great 
authority. Like every expert, he passes a strong verdict against 
the house-fly, but he considers that for the damage it does we are 
in a large measure responsible. The lecturer had made the 
statement that infant mortality was to a great extent due to 
the contamination which flies carried on their feet into milk, 
Professor Farmer says the blame should be thrown on the house 
holder who so often has manure heaps or other refuse lying 
within easy reach of his house. If this pest could be cut off from 
its food supply and breeding-place, it would soon disappear from 
the kitchen and the larder. 


A VOICE, 
Oh! perfect voice, 
\ long cold year unheard | 
llushing all common harsher noise, 
Art thou returnéd with the joys 
That warmed and stirred 
The small throat of the nesting bird 


Dead memories 
And all sad things that slept 
Beneath the spell of alien skies, 
At thy remembered harmonies 
Kose up and swept 
\ wave of passion over heart and eyes. 
Dorotny FRANCES GURNEY 


Two or three weeks ago, in noticing a controversy going on 
about uncut leaves, we pointed out that to many people it is 
a luxury to cut the leaves of a new book they are reading when 
they can do so in a perfectly leisurely manner. Mr. John 
Murray the other night gave what is perhaps a more practical 
reason for sending the books out untrimmed. If a book is a 
vood one and is sent out in a cloth binding, many readers will 
vo to the expense of having it bound in leather, and in that 
case if the edges are cut ever so little it will be completely 
spoiled. Mr. Murray told a story of his father, who once offered 
a book by Charles Darwin by subscription. Many thousands 
were subscribed for, but not ten per cent. were subscribed for 
with cut edges. Since then, no doubt, there has been an increase 
of people in a hurry, but there is still an important minority 
with leisure on their hands who prefer to get their books uncut. 


In another part of the paper some comment is made on the 
abnormal and very local distribution of the wood-pigeons during 
the latter part of this winter. It is a distribution which is not 
without a significance that is rather alarming for the farmer. 
As a rule, when we have any considerable visitation of Conti 
nental wood-pigeons, they seem to come in search of the beech 
mast and acorns. In years when there are light crops of these 
two kinds they generally do not come over in great numbers. 
This year, exceptionally, though there is very little mast o1 
acorn food for them, they are here, quite distinguishable from 
our bigger native birds, in large numbers, though the numbers 
seem to be mainly concentrated in certain counties of the West. 
3eing there, under these circumstances, they are even more 
destructive than when the food which generally attracts them 
is plentiful, because for lack of it they have fallen more raven 
ously than usual on the farmer’s crops. The specially evil 
significance of this visit is that it suggests the suspicion of the 
formation of a habit on the part of the Continental wood-pigeons 
of visiting these islands in winter, irrespective of the beech and oak 
produce, and there is no doubt that the idea of their forming a 
habit of the kind is a very grave one indeed. 
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One of the most unequivocal signs of spring, that wooing 
of the frogs which, as the nursery rhyme informs us, is done 
with such a painful disregard of the maternal sanction, was to 
be seen and heard on an unusually early day this year. Just 
after St. Valentine’s Day — statutory date for the birds to entet 
into their annual engagements, but not, so far as we knew, 
especially observed by the people who live in ponds—the « roak- 
ing and all the fuss were going on after the comparatively brief 
hibernation. We always find the first signs of the new spring 
life stirring in the water rather than in the air. Both aquatic 
plants and aquatic insects and batrachians are protected from 
the greatest severity of the atmosphere in winter, and we may 
see water plants green and growing merrily under a thick ice, 
when all plant life above ts frost nipped. Ihe trance of many 
of the insects is very imperfect. If you happen, in the course of 
digging a ditch, on some of the big water beetles in their hiberna 
tion, they are wide awake enough in an instant to scuttle o1 
swim away The frogs were wooing thus early in ponds quite 
near London 


Canon Rawnsley’s suggestion, that there should be an 
organised system of bonfires on the evening of the Coronation 
dleserves every support Ihe bonfire is one of the oldest forms 
of rejoicing in the world, and used to be the recognised manne! 
in Which Great Britain celebrated her victories. Nevertheless, 
it has to be admitted that we do not do these things as well as 
our forefathers did. At the Coronation of King Edward VII. 
a vreat deal of muddling occurred. Some of the bonfires, were 
ignited in open daylight, and consequently lost their eftect. 
Others waited for a signal that never came, and were not lit 
until everybody had gone to bed, so that they might as well 
not have existed Ihe great thing to do, if bonfires are to be 
used generally over the country, is to arrange beforehand that 
they shall be lit at a given moment. History is strewn with 
examples of mistakes that have occurred when the lighting of 
one was regarded as a signal for the lighting of another. The 
most notorious was the false alarm early in the nineteenth 
century, When, owing to a mistake having occurred, the defenders 
of the country assembled with then weapons al the various 
market-places and other centres, only to find that their vigilance 
had been in vain 


\ letter bearing the signatures of Sir W. B. Richmond, 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn, Professor Moira and Professor Lanteri 
has been sent to the Westminster Council hoping that the 
decorations on the route of the Coronation Procession will be 
arranged on a co-ordinated plan, Formerly street decoration 
in London was as haphazard as possible ; but at the time of the 
funeral of King Edward VII. the decorators showed what might 
be déne to obtain an eftect that was really beautiful. If the 
artists and sculptors who have put their signatures to the letter 
were given a free hand, we micht expect an artistic effect to be 
produced by their co-operation, for all, and Mr. Brangwyn 
especially, are men of experience in decorative art. It is curious, 
however, that no architect has been mentioned, for an architect 
has as much to do with decorating a house outside as inside, 
We should like to see Mr. Lutyens on this informal committee, 
for we can suggest no living architect better qualified to jon 
with the others in the direction of street decoration at the 
Coronation 


Students of the new science of eugenics regard the vital 
statistics for the year, which were published last Saturday, 
with dismay They show that under the more hygienic con 
ditions of modern life old men and women are kept alive to a 
vreater age, and thus the death-rate is continually being lowered. 
On the other hand, there is a growing reluctance to be responsible 
for the coming into the world of children, and so the birth-rate 
is also reduced. But this is not all. The birth-rate is lowest 
where it is most desirable that it should be highest, that is to 
say, among the more prudent, industrious and ambitious 
members of the community. The intelligent working-man is 
as reluctant to burden himself with a large family as the middle 
and upper classes. On the other hand, those who are the most 
indigent are the most irresponsible, and the birth-rate is kept 
up to its present rate by families of the worst kind. For example, 
where a woman practically keeps the whole household by het 
work, including the man, it very often happens that she bears 
nine or ten children who are stunted alike in mind and body, 
and who can become nothing but a burden to the rest of the 
community. 


Che Hon. John L. Griffiths, Consular-General for the United 
States of America, made an interesting speech at the Authors’ 
Club the other night. It was a witty and humorous protest 
against the manner in which Americans are represented, or 
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rather, misrepresented, in English fiction. But probably any 
other country would have made very much the same complaint, 
rhe typical Frenchman of an English novel is something very 
different from the Frenchman of actual life; and John Bull as 
he appears in the publications of Berlin, Paris or New York 
varies considerably from the Englishman’s conception of himself. 
Perhaps the best moral to be drawn from the meditations oj 
Mr. Griffiths is that the novelist and dramatist does well to take 
his characters from his own country. A stranger may be very 
familiar with foreigners, may speak their language like his 
mother tongue and spend half the year with them, and yet be 
unable to comprehend and represent them as he would compre- 
hend and represent men and women of his own stock. Again. 
public taste demands, as was pointed out in the course of the 
debate, that one nation should be clearly differentiated from 
another. The educated girl of New York may speak exactly the 
same language as the educated girl of London; but there must 
be something in the written and spoken word that will suggest 
to the reader the difference between them, and many who are 
incapable of catching the subtle and almost imperceptibk 
difference have recourse to the more mechanical art of using 
words and action. 


As was to be expected of the University of Oxford, in a 
contest between the President of Magdalen and Canon Beeching, 
Dr. Herbert Warren has been elected as Professor of Poetry and 
successor to Mr. Mackail. The President’s accomplishment as 
a student of literature, especially of classical literature, and as a 
writer of verses, is famous throughout the world. He is also 
one of the wittiest and most delightful lecturers now living, so 
that the students who will listen to him may consider themselves 
fortunate indeed. All this is said without any derogation of Canon 
Beeching, whose purity of style, true poetic mstinct and perfect 
taste are familiar to all. Had he been chosen to the post, he 
also would have been a distinguished ornament to it. If one 
may venture on a slight flippancy on a subject so dignified, it 
would be to suggest that Oxford might sing with the poet, ‘ How 
happy could I be with either.” 


CASTLE HILL. 
Ihere’s a door they’re sayin’, in Castle Hill, 
If ever a man could find it, 
He'd find the luck of the Fairies, still 
In the Land that lay behind it. 


There’s some that has sought it at dawn of day 
When the mornin’ light was breakin’ ; 

An’ some has sought in the twilight grey, 

An’ some when the Stars was wakin’. 


lhere’s some that has sought it their whole lives long 
An’ lost their days in the seekin’, 


For Fairy doors is shut close an’ sthrong 
\n’ there’s few can hear them creakin’. 


For the man that seeks is not he who finds, 
In the gentle land of Fairy, 
Ihe hand that holds is not that which binds 


But the most things goes conthrary. 


So I'll not be seekin’ the fairy door, 
Though if ever one should find it 

He'd find the wish of his heart, an’ more, 
In the Land that lies behind it. 


J. E. M. Bartow 


Is deafness on the increase ? The question arises from a 
perusal of the recently-published census schedule, in which it 
heads the list of diseases to be reported, thus taking precedence 
even of blindness. Within the last decade defective sight 
among children has received careful attention, with the result that 
lasses are supplied in schools ; the care of weak eyes is impressed 
upon parents and the little ones saved from present discomfort 
and possible blindness in the future. The result of the present 
census will probably be to direct equal attention to deafness, 
a matter which may not be so simple to deal with as bad sight, 
since its cure frequently necessitates a course of skilful treatment, 
but which can certainly be checked if taken in hand at the 
outset. It often presents itself in the first instance as an after- 
effect of measles, or of a prolonged cold in the head ; and apparent 
stupidity in children may be the result not of inattention or lack 
of intelligence, but of inability to hear what is said. 


It is so rare to record anything about the salmon in out 
rivers which does not sound the note of lament, that it is quite 
cheering to be able to draw attention to the recent report from 
the rivers of South Devon stating that the record for last year 
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was the best that the Tamar and Plym Fishery Board’s reports 
could show, and that it followed a record for the previous year, 
which had till then been the highest. Both in numbers and 
average weight the stock of salmon in the rivers was increasing, 
mainly, as it was thought, owing to the passes in the weirs which 
had been put in lately by the Duke of Bedford. Of the spring 
<almon-fishing accounts continue to be various, weather con- 
ditions being so different locally that some rivers have been 
fooded while others have been too low. On the whole, Scotland 
would be the better for a goc 1 flood to let the fish up. Grayling- 
fishing has been good on the Teme; but in some parts, as in 
Yorkshire, for instance, the water has been too low for them 
to come to the fly freely. 


The attention of the ruling authorities of some others of 
our pastimes might well be directed to the manifesto which has 
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been issued by the council of the Hockey Association. Our 
greater games, such as golf, football and cricket, take up rather 
a superior attitude towards that game of hockey, which until 
lately was regarded as a mere sport for boys ; but there is no one 
of them which may not admire and envy the spirit of the latest 
pronouncement put forth by the ruling body of this “ boys’ 
game.” ‘“‘ That the game shall be retained in England in its 
present form as a pure amateur sport, played as a game of skill 
for the sake of the game and that it is essential that every sort 
of prize or cup competition or league be forbidden ’’—this is 
the gist of the manifesto, which is only an affirmation of the 
principles for the support of which the association was primarily 
formed. If only football in its inception and its development 
had been animated by the same spirit it would not have fallen 
so entirely into that professional and gate-money-making 
business which we have to deplore now. 


MANITOBA HARD. 


I.—-Its History AND CHARACTER. 

NDER the terms of the proposed commercial Treaty 
between the United States and Canada, provisions 
are made for the importation of Canadian wheat 
free of all duty into the United States. To a nation 
which is rash enough to depend upon outside sources 

of supply for four-fifths of the wheat it consumes, any possible 
diversion of the wheat supplies it has been accustomed to rely 
upon is a serious matter. Naturally enough, then, our pros- 
pects of still obtaining large supplies from Canada have been 
considerably discussed by the daily Press; but, unfortunately, 
the habit of viewing all matters from the strictly “ party ”’ 
point of view is so strongly ingrained into them that their 
opinions have comparatively little value. Should this Treaty 
be ultimately ratified, it is difficult to see how far it would affect 
the total amount of wheat we receive from the two countries 
put together, for the total surplus crop will remain unaltered. 
[he most probable result will be—as far as one can forecast 
anything concerned with the wheat crop—that the American 
miller, with his keen eye on the export 
trade, will import considerable quantities 
of the strong Canadian wheats and ship 
them to us in the form of flour. Such 
an export trade on the large scale would 
be prejudicial to the interests of the home 
miller and, consequently, to the farmer 
who relies upon him to buy his wheat. 
Further, the wheat offal would be retained 
in the States, to the detriment of the 
home farmer. Were Canada the only 
country in the world capable of growing 
the strong wheats necessary for blending 
with our own wheat crop, or with that 
we import from India or Australia, the 
Treaty might have very serious conse- 
quences for this country. This, however, 
is by no means the case, and any 
shortage of strong wheat should quickly 
be met by an increase in the supplies 
available from other sources. 

The best grades of Canadian wheat 
reaching us at present are the so-called 
Manitoba Hards, No. 1, No. 2, ete. 
[hese are required by law to contain 
minimum percentages of the wheat 
known as Red Fife; and, as a matter of 
fact, the finest samples we receive are RED 
approximately pure Ked Fife, with only a 
casual mixture of other sorts. Red Fife has an interesting history. 
In the early days, when the North-West regions of Canada were 
being opened up, a settler, David Fife, planted part of his 
land with grain from Dantzic. The sowing failed almost com- 
pletely, but a few plants survived the rigour of Canadian 
conditions and were carefully harvested. Fife, little thinking 
of the outcome of his work, grew on a stock from this handful 
of grain, from which practically all the vast quantities of wheat 
which Canada has consumed and exported since then have 
been descended. What that simple experiment has meant to 
Canada no man can calculate. Even now, with all the 
resources of great experimental stations continuously testing 
varieties from all parts of the world, none has been found 
which promises to supplant David Fife’s great find, and Red 
Fife is still the wheat to which the Canadian farmer looks for 
his profits. 

This wheat, however, does not owe its origin to the climatic 
conditions of that country, as has often been assumed. It is a 





FIFE, 


variety which was and still is cultivated in Galicia, and no doubt 
a few grains of it found their way into Fife’s bulk of Dantzic 
wheat. Fife, or, to give it its other name, Galician wheat, diflers 
from many of the strong wheats, such as those of Hungary, 
for instance, in its capacity to retain its great strength under 
almost any climatic conditions. Varying climates simply 
alter its strength slightly, and do not lead to that sudden 
deterioration which we see when many other varieties are 
grown away from their native lands. This fact must not 
be lost sight of, for it means that either Fife itself, o1 
wheats bred directly from Fife, may in the near future 
be grown in most of the wheat-producing countries of 
the world. Even a country such as this, which produces 
notoriously soft wheats, can grow samples of Fife which 
can compete on equal terms with Manitoba Hard itself. 
fo those who have systematically contended that the 
magnificent quality of Canadian wheat is the result of het 
climate and virgin soils, the statement may be surprising. 
The evidence, however, is unimpeachable. 

Nearly twenty years ago a young 
farmer returning to England brought 
with him a small quantity of Canadian 
wheat and planted it, I believe, in the 
neighbourhood of Kidderminster. It grew 
sufficiently well, and was soon found to be 
of more than common value as a spring 
wheat. Itscultivation gradually extended, 
and the wheat is now distributed fairly 
venerally over the Midland and Western 
Counties, where it is known locally as 
Cook’s Wonder. No furthet importations 
can be traced, and there is every reason 
for believing that the whole of the stock 
sprang from this one parcel. It has thus 
been exposed to at least seventeen seasons 
of our [English climate. Yet loaves baked 
from Cook’s Wonder compare very favour 
ably with those baked from Canadian 
wheats. Perhaps they are not quite so light 
and, to borrow a baker’s term, “ well piled” ; 
but the critic will find no comfort in this 
statement when he realises that seventeen 
harvests mean seventeen successive adul 
terations with other wheats, thanks to the 
difficulty of cleaning threshing-machines. 

This in itself is good prool that the 
kenglish farmer can grow strong wheats suc 
cessfully, but it by no means exhausts the 
evidence we now have. During the last few years almost pure 
stocks of Red Fife have been distributed by the National 
Association of British and Irish Millers, and tested in every 
part of the country. Careful records of the yield and of the 
quality of the grain have been kept from year to year. These 
show, as is only to be expected, very varying results; but it is 
possible to give a fair summary of them with no great difficulty. 
In the first place, the baking tests show that the strength of 
the grain has been maintained since the time when the stocks 
were first tested prior to planting in 1g00. Season by season 
there have been slight variations, sometimes in one direction 
sometimes in the other, but there are no indications of the 
quality beginning to degenerate. The yield per acre has proved 
extraordinarily variable. Crops of over fifty bushels have been 
recorded occasionally, but, on the other hand, some soils only 
give crops of a little over twenty bushels. The yields are 
generally somewhat of a surprise to the farmer accustomed to 
judge the amount of the crop solely by the size of the ear, The 
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mall ears, though produced in vreat abundance, do not “ fill 
the eye,” and | have known more than one case where a 
farmer has roundly abused the standing crop) only to find 
on threshing that the yield was well up to his average 
Unfortunately, in spite of the accumulation of many records, 
it is still impossible to say at all definitely what class of 
soil can be relied upon to give a maximum crop of this 
wheat 

The straw has generally proved to be bright and heavy 
for its bulk, but there is a consensus of opinion that it is brittle. 
When autumn-sown the wheat ripens a week or more before 


our common. sorts This early maturation may be advan 
tageous in giving the farmer an opportunity to start harvest 
operations a little earlier; on the other hand, in sparrow 


infested districts it proves a great drawback \s a spring wheat 
it may be planted at any time from January to the end of 
April, though very late sowings are not to be generally re 
commended The reports in practi ally every case have called 
attention to the value of the grain over and above that of ow 
common wheats. It almost invariably has a very high bushel 
weight, and this, in conjunction with its fine quality, generally 


results in millers offering some four shillings per quarter more 


for the sample than for such wheats as Square Head’s Master. 

[hese laboriously-collected data show, then, that Red Fife 
has great advantages to set against its weaker points. Still 
more extended tests are required, though, before it can be 
recommended for extensive cultivation: but it is a noteworthy 
fact that in the country round Boston in Lincolnshire, and 
again in Surrey, nearly all the growers who have tried it are 
repeating their experiments. It will only require a shortage 
of strong Canadian wheats to make its cultivation far more 
veneral in England. 

Australia, too, has learnt that Red Fife is a wheat worth 
growing. As the result of a drought some vears back, her own 
crop was so short that Canadian wheat was imported in some 
quantities, portions of which were sown in various districts. 
On the whole it did fairly well, but hardly ripened early enough 
to be a complete success. Farrer, the well-known wheat- 
breeder, recognised this deficiency in good time, and corrected 
the fault by crossing Fife with an early-maturing Indian wheat. 
One of the resulting hybrids, Comeback, appears to be an un- 
qualified success, and its cultivation is extending rapidly in 
Australia. It shows all the strength of Red Fife and brings 
the same high prices in the markets, so that we may, not 
unreasonably, hope to see yet another of our Colonies supplying 
our mills with strong wheat. India, in turn, is devoting atten- 
tion to this problem, and the latest bulletins from the Govern- 


CANADA, 

ment Research Station at Pusa contain the welcome news that 
strong wheats can readily be grown there. The sources of the 
wheat so many have considered to be a purely Canadian 
monopoly are thus becoming wider in the Empire itself. Any 


considerable diversion of the Canadian crop to the United 
States should prove a stimulus to our Colonies, not to mention 
other wheat-growing countries, to increase their output of strong 
wheats. As a consequence of this proposed Treaty it is not 
unlikely that our strong wheats will be drawn from a wider 
area than has hitherto been the case, with the result that, in 
the near future, there will be less danger of shortage owing to 
crop failure in any one country. mn. o. BB. 


I11.—Tue FARMER'S DIFFICULTY. 

THE agreement in progress between Canada _ and_ the 
United States has turned the attention of many people 
to Canadian wheat, as that is the particular commodity 
which will be most affected. The wheat that is grown 
in the North-West Provinces espe ially in Manitoba has 
always had a reputation for hardness and “ strength,” 
and has always topped the markets in price. The particular 
variety that has yielded what is known as No. 1 Hard— 
or even a grade above that—is named Red Fife, a variety 
with a very large percentage of gluten present, to which it owes 
its strength. The origin of this variety is disputed ; some say 
it was originally brought from Fifeshire in Scotland, and others 
that it was a family of that name who brought it out first ; but, 
anyhow, it is the best variety which has yet been found for the 
Canadian prairies, though some naturalised Russian wheats 
such as Ladoga and Riga—are also very good. It is, of course, 
a spring wheat, as are the others, for acclimatisation to stand a 
Canadian winter has not been much of a success as yet. Hard 
wheat of this nature has been particularly desired by United 
States millers, and so for a good many years now they have been 
importing large quantities from over the border. 

We still get a lot of stuff from the States into this country ; 
but as they are importing at the same time they are practically 
using all they grow at home now. As they want more of this, 
and the farmers of the North-West who grow it are glad of an 
enlarged market to sell, the “ reciprocity’ has been pushed 
from both sides of the “ line ’’ dividing the two countries. 

The question has been asked if we cannot in this country 
grow wheat of this superb quality, and in answer various experi- 
ments and developments have been tried, particularly with Red 
Fife. The result found is that we can grow as good quality 
in this country as is done anywhere else in the world; but, 
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W. Reid THRESHING 


unfortunately, the bushels per acre are not sufficient to make it a 
paying crop. ked Fife as “‘ strong’ as any from Canada has been 
grown continuously in England for some sixteen years now, and 
yielding as well per acre as it does in Canada ; but that is not good 
enough for English farming. The yields per acre in the North- 
West Provinces run from twenty to twenty-two bushels, but the 
standard British average is now nearly thirty-two bushels, so 
that even the bonus of two shillings per quarter offered by 
millers over the price of other sorts does not pay the home 
grower so well. 

In order to increase the yield per acre while keeping up the 
‘strength’ of the flour, experiments have been made at 
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Cambridge in crossing Red Fife with Essex Rough Chaff, and the 
hybrid—known as ‘‘ Burgoyne’s Fife’’—-was distributed for 
experimental purposes last autumn at ten shillings per bushel. 
The results this autumn will be closely investigated, for the 
Canadian quality plus the English quantity is what is greatly 
wanted in this country. 

From the growers’ point of view there is, unfortunately, 
very little prospect of a rise in price. The sudden opening 
of the United States to wheat which might come here may 
unsettle values for a season; but the tremendous extension 
of the wheat area in the North-West, and the accelerating rate 
of settlement of immigrants on new lands there, will swallow up 
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vet in Great Britain 


The improvement of wheat in this country is the method 
we must look to to make its growth 


the average crop of the United 


twenty-eight bushels per acre to thirty 


N Tuesday the show season 
of the year opened with 
the annual exhibition of 
Shire horses at the Agri 
cultural Hall, Islington. 

This is one of the best shows held, 
and we feel sure our illustrations of 
typical Shires will interest not only 
farmers and breeders from the country, 
but vast numbers of residents of the 
town, who, it was plain to see, took 
the very keenest interest in the pro 
ceedings of the judges, who had the 
unenviable task of selecting the best 
from the well-filled classes that came 
before them Those who do not go 
to such exhibitions probably do not 
realise the difficulties of judging. 
Shire-breeding has been brought to a 
very high pitch of perfection during 
recent years, and most of those who 
breed either for pleasure or profit aim 
at, and achieve, a very high standard 
It wasa magnificent sight on Tuesday 
to watch the heavy class of three- 
year olds enter the ring and go through 


their paces. They do not impress 
one the less for being on their good 
behaviour. The majority give no 


trouble whatever to their grooms 
beyond now and then indulging in 
an unwieldy caracole, which seems 
intended to give vent to their extra 
energy. But the judges differ from 
the horses in being singularly spare 


men; they are very keen, alert and, what is more to the 
days 


purpose, painstaking Judging in 
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F. Babbage. 


fluctuations of this sort and level up (or down) the prices we shall 


pay. since 
Kingdom has risen 
two, and as 
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bushels have often been reached jn 


individual cases, there is every likelihood that we may raise 


the average 


indicated, by 


still higher. 
better 


$y such cross-breeding as is here 


cultivation and _ judicious manuring 


we may be able to resuscitate wheat-growing in this country 


yet. 





THE ENGLISH CART-HORSE. 


P. McCONNELL, B.Sc. 
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with the utmost conscientiousness. First, the string of horses 
parades the ring in the “order of entry, the judges walking 


Set 
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about and scanning them with an 
eye to their points of strength as well 
as of weakness, and ever and anon 
bringing one into the centre, till they 
have selected all that have a chance 
of achieving distinction. Then comes 
a more detailed examination of feet, 
bone, feather and the other points 
that go to make the ideal cart-horse. 

The process is not one that can 
be hurried ; but the spectators, most 
of whom are themselves no mean 
judges, display exemplary patience 
while the scrutiny goes on, and one 
could easily guess at the _ ideal 
in their minds by the remarks 
heard as one moved about among 
them. The great feet of the Shire 
always come in for close attention, 
not on account of size merely, but 
for shape also. Then the judge lifts 
the long hair which is_ technically 
known as feather, so that he may 
more carefully look at the shape of the 
hoof. He feels the bone and scans 
the conformation of the leg, as though 
there was never out of his mind the 
old saying which has been a rough- 
and-ready guide to horse-breeders for 
ages: “‘ Top may come, but bottom 
never.’ In the case of the three-year 
old, too, the horse is already formed, 
and though he may mature a little 
during the course of the next twelve 
months, he is getting near his 
prime. In the case of the one-year 
and two-year olds the immaturity is 
more patent. In the class to which we 
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make reference, that for three-year olds, there was one outstand- Government, who will be compelled when their scheme comes 
ing horse, massive, compact, of great size as well as quality, into operation to define exactly what they mean by it. This is 
that was placed top at a glance, and his position was not shaken a question that cannot properly be left to the individual veteri 
by any subsequent scrutiny of the others. This was Lord Roth- nary surgeon. We know exhaustively for all practical purposes 


schild’s Babingley Nulli Secundus, 
by the famous sire Calwich Blend 
out of Babingley Violet, by Prem- 
victor. He was bred by Mr. Betts of 
Babingley, King’s Lynn, who might 
well have been proud of this noble 
brown. But there was a much more 
a jonif contest between the second 
and third. It was not till after all the 
selected stallions had been brought 
individually before the judges and 
trotted past them that the original 
position of these two was reversed. 
[he class was a most impressive one, 
and was seen to great advantage 
when, the honours having been duly 
allotted, they paced out of the ring 
in single file. It is very satisfac- 
tory to know that these animals, 
which are destined to become the 
sires of our future stock of cart-horses, 
before entering the ring are subjected 
to a very rigorous veterinary examina- 
tion. Some will perhaps say that it is 
too rigorous, as horses have been cast 
one year and awarded prizes the 
following one. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that failure to pass 
the “vet.’”’ on one occasion is not 
necessarily a lifelong condemnation 
of the horse. It is quite possible 





he may be suffering from some W. A. Rouch EUREKA. Copyright 
passing ailment that, properly enough, 

disqualifies him for competition at the moment, but from which to what diseases a horse is subject. It will be for the Govern 
he may recover. In other words, a veterinary surgeon might ment to schedule these as either temporary, and therefore of 
reject a horse this year and pass him next year without less consequence, or hereditary and disabling. Until this is 
inconsistency. The case is put theoretically, because in practice done, the horse-breeder will consider that the production of 
it occurs very seldom. Usually, when an expert tells an ownet horses for Governmental purposes is more or less a matter of 
that his horse is suffering from disease he is doing him a hazard. As we have said, however, the Shire-owner has very 
favour, though it may not look very like one at the time. But little to fear in this respect, and this is one thing for which we 
by far the greater majority of Shire horse-owners, we are glad have to thank the show system. At a comparatively early 
to think, would much more willingly suffer pecuniary loss at stage of its history the value of soundness was recognised, and 


the moment than continue to possess 
a horse whose progeny could not be 
guaranteed sound. Indeed, there are 
some who would go farther even than 
this. 

It has been proposed that, when 
the Government scheme for encourag- 
ing horse-breeding ripens and takes 
shape, no Shire horse ought to be 
registered unless it is guaranteed 
sound. This looks rather like an 
heroic measure at the first glance, 
but is not so much so as it seems. 
After years of drastic testing before 
admission to the shows the Shire has 
really become a very sound animal, 
and rejections occur much less fre- 
quently now than they did a few years 
ago. There is a distinct prospect of 
disease being eliminated altogether, 
and, that being so, the tests become 
of much less consequence. With 
soundness of constitution it is good 
to remember that the Shire horse of 
the present day is much more of a 
utility animal than were those ex- 
hibited, say, two years ago. At one 
time there was a distinct danger that 
breeders and judges would prefer 
certain artificial fancy points to the 
genuine qualities essential to an animal 
whose principal duty in this world 
consists of heavy haulage. Bone and 
general massiveness have come into 
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§reat request, with the result that F. Babbage. BARDON FOREST PRINCESS. Copyright 
the pure-bred Shire, even when he 

IS not so comely as to win the approval of those who award for generations now the closest attention has been paid to the 
prizes, is yet capable of earning a good livelihood and, there- production of animals of good constitution. It would have been 
fore, of commanding a respectable price by doing honest hard for the benefit of other breeds if the example of the Shires had 


work. The question of soundness ought to be solved by the been followed in this respect 
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AND THE LONE HERON FORGETS HIS MELANCHOLY, Copyright. 
LETS DOWN HIS OTHER LEG, AND GOES TO FEED. 
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FIRST STEP. 
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4 LIE,” declared Nora’s 
aunt, ‘‘ is always per- 
missible provided it 

harms nobody.” 

Nora said nothing, but 
her eves invited Leonard to enter the lists for both of them. 

“ But it always harms somebody,” he ventured. 

Nora’s aunt raised her eyebrows in her most formidable 
way. ‘Indeed? If, for instance, I tell Mrs. Acworth-May 
that Nora’s cold kept her from her party, whereas the tiresome 
child forgot all about it, who is harmed, pray ? ”’ 

“You,” said Leonard, amazed at his intrepidity. 

“ Well, really ! Nora’s aunt hesitated between indigna- 
tion and amusement; the latter, to their relief, prevailed 
“ No wonder you want to get married to each other ; nobody else 
could live with either of you. What a rigid code! I feel as if 
I'd been having tea with—with John Knox.” She rose. “ And 
now,” she concluded, grimly. “I shall go and write to Mrs. 
Acworth-May.” 

They smiled as the door closed behind her—smiles compact 
of pity and indulgence for that weaker vessel, who, being Nora’s 
aunt, was immune from spoken criticism. Leonard drew their 
chairs up to the fire. 

“Nora,” he asked, “‘ you aren’t engaged to-morrow after- 
noon, are you 2? Ormsby has just sent me tickets for that charity 
Christmas matinée.” 

“To-morrow ? No, I think I’m free. Oh, at least 
she hesitated. 

“ At least what ? 

“ Let’s see,” she said, to gain time. ‘ What’s to-morrow 
Len?” 

“Why, Christmas Eve, of course! There’s the carol prac- 
tice in the morning, don’t you remember ? and the Halloways’ 
dance in the evening.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. And in the afternoon—do you know, 
Len, I’m afraid I can’t.” 

“ Really ?”’ His voice was blank with disappointment. 
“Oh, Nora, why ?” 

“It’s an awful bore,” she said, hurriedly ; ‘ but I simply 
can’t. Why not give the tickets to the Astons? They'd love 
to go, I’m sure.”’ 

“Oh, who cares about the tickets ? ’’ he demanded, mourn- 
fully. “It’s you I want. What is it, Nora? Can’t I come 


too?” 


” 


“ [—I'm afraid not.” 

“ Why, what is it?” 

And then Nora saw where she stood—on the edge of the slope 
down which her aunt so frequently and comfortably rolled. 
She must either tell the truth or lie. If she told the truth, the 
carefully-kept secret of months would break like a bubble ; if 
she lied—well, but then, lying was, of course, out of the question. 
Atterwards she was practically certain she had really decided 
lying was out of the question. It was Leonard himself, after all, 
who made it so fatally easy. 

“Oh, I remember!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You told me about 
it—that children’s party.” 

It was not the children’s party ; that was on New Year's Eve 
But the lie you tell without words is so much easier than any 
other sort that Nora hesitated. It was a Christmas secret ; 
should she—could she give it up? And then Leonard spoke 
again, and with a little thrill of horror she realised that the lie 
was told: she had said nothing. 

“Well, but I adore children’s parties,’’ he was protesting. 
“ No children’s party is complete without me. Won't you take 
me? Where is it?” 

Too late Nora realised to what an insidious temptation she 
had succumbed. The lie without words was leading to the lie 


| Pen 





with them. Yet even then she might 
have been saved, except: for the 
magazine. It lay open on her knee 
at a page of advertisements, and 
the flickering firelight gave her, in 
heavily-leaded type, a name—without which, of course, she 
could no possibly have lied in words. 
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One Person ! 
One Pill! ! 
One Penny!!! 
GARNETT’S 
GRANULAR 
GLOBULES 


Nora gazed at it, fascinated. 

“At the Garnetts’,”’ she answered, slowly, with a kind of 
wonder at herself. Did all liars lie as easily as this? Really, 
it was more as though it had said itself, she could not help 
reflecting. Would she be held entirely responsible ? 

“The Garnetts?’’ Leonard mused. ‘ Are those the 
oh, no, that was Garrett. Who are the Garnetts, Nora?” 

Oh, yes, she was responsible. And lost irrevocably. The 
calmness of despair settled on her. When he knew, he would 
turn from her in pity and contempt, as from a creature on a lower 
moral plane. But at least before that happened the Garnetts 
might as well serve the purpose for which they had been born 
they might as well keep her secret. 

“You haven’t met them,” she found herself saving. 

“Oh!” He looked at her with amused curiosity. “ I'll 
put on a clean collar, and be funny without vulgarity if you'll 
take me, Nora.”’ 

She was obliged, in the interests of the Garnetts, to laugh. 
“Don’t be so ridiculous, Len! I only meant you wouldn't 
enjoy it a bit. They only have quite a small sort of family party.” 

How was a beginner to know, she demanded of that out- 
raged tribunal, her conscience, that one lie involved a series ? 

‘A family party ?”’ Leonard mused. ‘ Well, but how do 
you get into that galley, then ? ”’ 

“—T?” She started slightly. “Oh, well, when you've 
known people since you were a child! [1 always go to thei 
Christmas party. But there are never any new people there.”’ 

“Isn’t that rather dull ? ” 

“Yes, I told you it was,” she assented, almost eagerly. 

“Well, then, I stop at home,” he asquiesced. “ But at 
least tell me what I am missing. Introduce me by description 
to this haughtily exclusive family, that never allows a stranger 
within its gates.” 

“Not never,” she corrected, carefully. ‘Only at the 
Christmas party.” 

“ Well, who will be at the Christmas party, then ? 

Her laugh was a little desperate. ‘ Really, Len, I never 
knew you so curious before.” 

He stiffened unexpectedly. “Oh, I’m sorry. Of course, 
if there’s any secret about it éi 

She gasped. “Len! Why, dearest, what possible secret 
could there be about—about people like the Garnetts ? ”’ 

“ I don’t know,” he admitted, partially mollified. “ Only 
as you won't tell me anything about them : 

“Oh, I will,” she broke in; “ of course I will!” She 
leaned forward, conjuring up Garnetts from the heart of the fire, 
and given over to a mood of wild recklessness. Since there was 
to be no escape, she might as well make the most of the Garnetts ; 
the more of them she could invent, the less time there would be 
for remorse. 

“* Listen, then,” she said, with a smile, “ and be bored to 
your heart’s content. There are Mr. and Mrs. Garnett, and 
Cicely and John and Oliver and Gertrude and Maud. And 


” 
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John’s the nicest of the family. And, of course, there are all 
sorts of uncles and aunts and cousins.” 

‘Yet a stranger,’ he demanded, increduluosly, “ is really 
worse to them than the worst of aunts? Will they let me in, 
do you think, after we're married ? ” 

She jumped up. “ Len, you're nothing but an enormous 
question mark this afternoon. Don’t be so jealous! We'll 
be together all morning and all evening, and —and come and have 
tea with me, if you like.” 

“Tea?” He looked amazed 
there ?”’ 

Her glance 
remembered that.” 

He nodded mournfully 
the dance, Nora, won't you 2. Where do they live ? ”’ 

The magazine was still in her hand; positively without 
her volition her eyes fell on it the advertisement of a laundry 
was blazoned opposite Garnett’s Granular Globules. 

** Norwood,” she said, mechanically 


“ But won't you have tea 
wavered, ‘Oh —yes, | suppose so. | hadn't 


‘You will get back in time for 


They had the first dance togethe 
* Did you have a good time, Nora?" he asked 
She seemed a little absent-minded * When ? 
Lhis afternoon, at the party 
‘Oh, there! Yes, it was all nght.” 
‘Go by train?” 
* No, | motored.” 
He almost accepted that without dispute, but suddenly 
w thought of something. ‘ Motored? Why, but your aunt's 
just been telling me she went to the Astons’.”’ 
‘She drove,” Nora said, firmly. 

“Oh, | see I thought she said the car. 
it take to Norwood, by the way ?”’ 

As if | ever know how long anything takes ! 
my dress, Len?” 

“Rather! You look like a summer cloud that’s lost its 
way to the sky 

She smiled 
you can dane 

“So can you, do you know. Oh, by the way, I forgot to 
tell you Do you see that man in the doorway—-the tall, fair 
one 2?” 

* Ves Whi 

“ Well, | went up to town this afternoon, as | couldn't have 
you, and coming back | travelled down with a carriageful of 
men Ormsby was bringing over for the dance 
them, and what do you think? He’s a Garnett ; 
Hullo! We're out of step. Sorry.’ 

“It’s all right,” she murmured, vaguely. ‘ My fault, | 
think.” 

* Funny, isn’t it,” he went on, “ how one always does meet 
people one’s been talking about ? ”’ 

“Ves.” 

“ Of course [ thought he’d be one of your Garnetts, and asked 
him if he knew you. But he said it must be one of the other 
branches of the family. Lots of them live at Norwood, it seems.”’ 

Nora stumbled over her skirt. 
she remarked, with resignation. 
Norwood, Len?” 

ae Yes ’ 

** What’s his Christian name ? ” 

‘“ Roger,” he whispered. They were almost up to him. 
* He'd like awfully to meet you, Nora. Would you--—” 

“No!” she breathed, with an urgent pressure on his 
arm. They whirled out of earshot. 

“Why? What’s the matter with him?” he asked, 
surprised. 

‘Nothing that I know of. 
duced.’’ She braced herself. 

** Awkward ? ”’ 

“Yes. There’s a Roger Garnett that my Garnetts aren’t 
on speaking terms with. I suppose this is the one.” 

* Really 2 So, after all, your Garnetts don’t love all their 
relations any more than the rest of the world 2? That explains 
why he wasn’t at the party.’ 

” Te 

‘* But, I say, Nora, it’s a bit difficult,’’ he reflected. 

‘ What is ?”’ she asked, apprehensively. 

“Why, about /Ais Garnett. You see, I never dreamed 
you wouldn’t want to know him, and—well, I’m afraid I’ve 
offered him a lift in the car to-morrow. as far as Norwood. 
Christmas Day trains are so hopeless, and it’s practically on 
our way. 

She shook her head 
Len Do get out of it.” 

He looked perplexed 
lated 


How long do 
Do you like 
but rather dear. And 


‘You're absurd, but 


He was one of 
he told me 


‘I knew it was too long,” 
“Did you say he lived at 


Only I'd rather not be intro- 
“ It might be awkward, Len.” 


“ But I'd really rather not meet him, 


“ What can I say?” he expostu 
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“Oh, I don’t know, If you can’t think of anything 
better you must take him to Norwood first and come back 
for me,” 

He brightened. 
vet home early. 
Will that do?” 

“Yes, quite well.” 

Chat’s settled, then. Oh, and while I’m there, Nora 
would you care for me to leave a box of those Damascus sweets 
| brought home at your Garnetts, in your name? I’ve given 
some to everyone I can think of, but there are still a few boxes 
over. 

She stood suddenly still. 
laughed a little. ‘‘ Let’s sit down.” 

“ All right ; but what are you laughing at ? ”’ 

“Oh, only the— the thought of the sweets. 
old Mr. Garnett !”’ 

“ What’s the matter with him ? 

“ Anglomania. His family isn’t allowed to eat or wear or 
use a pennyworth of anything that isn’t made in England.” 

He raised his eyebrows. ‘ Can't think how you stand this 
family,” he commented. 

“ | am beginning rather to hate them,” she allowed. 

lhe music stopped and the interval was short. 

‘Number five’s mine,”’ he reminded her, as her partner 
came in sight. 

She drew a long breath. ‘‘ Yes. I shall rest till then.” 

Yet, as he noticed later with surprise, she was dancing 
every dance. 


‘I could do that ; he said he wanted ty 
I ought to be back for you about eleven 


“Tm tired,” she said, and 


If you knew 


” 


When the Christmas greetings were over and his gift on 
her wrist, he suggested a start. 

“Oh, not just yet,” Nora urged. ‘You're early, and 
people are all going to church still. And I’ve only just this 
minute finished breakfast.” 

* Allright. It didn’t take as long as I reckoned to Norwood. 
I rather like Garnett : you would, too, I think. By the way, we 
passed his uncle’s house -your Garnetts’, | suppose.” 

‘Very likely,” she agreed. 

‘“* House stands back from the road,” he described ; “ rather 
inassive and gloomy.” 

She nodded. 

“ Let’s see—I noticed the name, too. Some tree, isn’t it ? 
Limes 2? Willows? Laburnums? No, I’ve forgotten. What 
is it, Nora?” 

‘* The Firs,”’ she said. 

“ Yes, of course—The Firs. 
rhe Beeches; I’ve remembered now. 
Kirs 2?” 

“Oh, they used to live She broke off as the door 
opened. A maid came in with a small packet. 

“From Mr. Eden, Miss. A little boy has just brought tt 
down by the ten-fifty-three.”’ 

Nora took the packet. ‘ Give the little boy lots of mince 
pies and crackers and nuts and things,” she said in a dispirited 
way, “‘ and ask him to thank Mr. Eden very much.”’ 

Leonard smiled as the door closed. ‘‘ What’s the matter ? 
he demanded. 

She handed him the packet. ‘A merry Christmas, Len, 
and now you can throw it in the fire.” 

He opened it wonderingly. ‘‘ Nora—your miniature! You 
darling !”’ 

She warded him off with outstretched hands. “ Don’t!” 
she gasped. ‘‘ You won’t want to kiss me when you know.” 

“Know what ?”’ he asked, incredulously. 

“I’ve been doing it ever since Friday,”’ she explained, 
vaguely. ‘ I’m—I’m steeped in it.” 

“In what ?”’ 

“Mr. Eden knew I wanted the miniature for your Christmas 
present,”’ she said, with a kind of despairing rapidity, ‘‘ and he 
was awfully kind about it, and promised to get it done if I could 
manage one more sitting. So we fixed it for vesterday after- 
noon, and then you came with your hateful matinée tickets.” 

“Nora!” 

“Well, it was partly your fauit,” she insisted, with a bewil- 
dering change to self-defence. ‘‘ Because, of course, I had to 
put you off somehow, and, besides, it was you who said it was the 
children’s party. Oh, I wish Christmas were illegal, or bad 
form, or something ! ”’ 

He tried to steer some kind of course through the rapids ol 
her reasoning. 

“ But how could you be at Mr. Eden’s yesterday, when you 
were at the Garnetts’ ?”’ 

“T wasn’t !”’ she moaned. 
aren't any Garnetts ?”’ 

“No Garnetts?’’ He was stunned. ‘“ Nora, what are 
you talking about ? Who’s Roger Garnett, then ? ”’ 


No it wasn’t, either! It was 
What made you say 


“Don’t you understand there 
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She broke into helpless laughter. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” she gasped, 
“|’d forgotten him. He’s a Garnett, I suppose, if he says so 
And I suppose he lives at Norwood, too, if he says so. Only 
you can imagine I was surprised to hear it.” Her eyes widened 
fearfully. “ Do you know, I’ve almost believed in them mysel/ 
since then.”’ 

Light broke upon him. “ Nora! You don’t mean to tell 
me you made up the Garnetts ? ” 

“T’ve been telling you so for several years. Half-an-hour 


an\ wav.” , : : 
“ But—but ’’—he tried to realise it—‘ how, Nora? Why, 


the verv name reeks of reality. Most people taken unawares 
like that wouldn’t have risen above a suspicious Jones or Robin- 


son. But Garnett sounds as real as—as Norwood; one can’t 


sav more.” 

She showed him the fatal advertisements, and for a moment 
there was silence. 

“Are you counting them ?”’ she asked, anxiously. ‘ Be- 
cause up to last night I'd told seventeen ; I’ve lost count since 
then” 

“ How did vou ¢hink of it all ?”’ he marvelled. 

She shook her head. “I don’t know how to explain 
Only, once I’d invented them, they seemed to—-to grow on me, 
vou know. It was fearful, and yet—oh, I will speak the truth 
now !—I rather enjoyed it. You see, it was more like writing 
4 novel than telling lies, somehow.’’ She looked at him wist 
fully, yet when he made a gesture of assent she seemed terrified. 

“Oh, I believe I’m corrupting you now, Len! You mustn't 
let me. I do realise what an awful thing I’ve done. Why, 
three days ago, when Auntie said that about lies, | thought how 
noble and clever you were, and how exactly I agreed with you. 
Yet, five minutes later I'd begun i Her voice dropped to a 
horrified whisper. 

He was silent, musing. 

“ Youyou've been simply splendid about it,”’ she added, 
painfully, “‘ but, of course, I understand. It’s all over, and you 
needn't say anything. Of course, | know you couldn’t forgive 
me  I’d never ask you to.” 

He raised his head sharply. ‘“‘ What’s that ? Hold hard, 
Nora! What on earth are you talking about now ? Why, I was 
only thinking what a thundering ass I’d been.” He shook with 
langhter ‘‘ The way I badgered you! 1 deserved hanging.” 

She shook her head sorrowfully. ‘‘ You didn’t tell any lies.’ 

“ But, Nora, dear, it was all my fault. The man who asks 
questions at Christmas must expect to be lied to. Only please 
make allowances; I’ve knocked about on my own so long that 
I'd forgotten what it was like to have anyone to give me a 
present.” 

“You're very kind.”’ She sighed. ‘ But you know you'd 
always be wondering when I was going to—to break out again.” 

“Nora! You little goose!” 

“Oh, don’t!’ she entreated. ‘It makes one,’’ she 
explained, plaintively, “ think of Christmas.” 

He gave a great shout of laughter. “ You poor dear! 
But what I was going to say was that I’d never have known, 
if you hadn’t chosen to tell. Don’t you see? You told of your 
own free will, and that wipes it out.” 

“It?” she murmured. “ There were seventeen— not 
counting to-day.” 

He dropped the miniature into his breast pocket, so as to 
have both hands free. 

“And if there were?” he demanded, cheerfully.‘ Lies 
aren't lies at Christmas.”’ 

Aren't they, really ?’ 
hope. “What are they. then ? 

“Oh.” he declared, as he treacherously broke down her 
euard, “ they’re like kisses—just compliments of the season.” 


Her eyes met his with dawning 


” 


THE ARTISTIC SIDE. 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HE literature of the camera, already extensive, has just 
received an important addition in the shape of a large 
and sumptuous volume, entitled “ The Artistic 
Side of Photography ” (Stanley Paul and Co.). Its 
author, Mr. A. J. Anderson, while wisely attempt- 

ing no “ proof” that photography is a fine art—for even were 
procfs ” possible, the time is hardly ripe for them—commences 
his work by making the interesting and rather audacious point 
that Leonardo da Vinci was reproached by the critics of his day 
with practising a mechanical art—the said critics calling it 
mechanical because it was ‘“‘ done with the hand.” 
’ This accusation,” says Mr. Anderson, “‘ seems to have 
hurt the artist’s feelings, and yet it contained the germ of a great 
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truth ; for what higher compliment can a painter receive than 
the statement that the manual part of his work— the actual 
execution—is mechanical ? Messer da Vinci had only 
to picture an image in his brain, and test the shadows and colours 
with his eye, while his hand automatically transferred the 
image to the surface of his panel. Seriously, the highly trained 
artist converts his body into a machine, through which he may 
express what is in his mind. The voice which sings the song, 
the hand which guides the paint-brush, both act mechanically. 
It is only the raw amateur who has to feel after each high note 
or each difficult brush-stroke : the trained artist would need a 
conscious effort to sing out of tune or draw inaccurately. When 
we speak of a mechanical picture, we mean that the brain, not 
the hand, acted mechanically that the brain inspired the hand 
to copy the landscape without interpretation, or to set down 
some conventional subject without invention. Of course it 
would be easy to argue, on these premises, that photography 
is a fine art; but this is not my purpose. What I wish to 
impress is the fact that the technical part of the process should 
be mechanical, and that the hand should be the automatic 
servant of the brain. Just as the painter’s drawing should be 
a kind of sixth sense, so should the management of the camera 
and exposure become a sixth sense, the development a seventh 
sense, and the making of a print an eighth sense—then the 
photographer's brain might have some chance to invent o1 


interpret. The camera is only a machine; but it is extra 
ordinary how responsive machinery becomes to the will of a 
sympathetic mechanic. . . This particular sympathy 


between a man and his machine, between an artist and his 
medium, can be acquired only by systematic practice. and 
it is systematic practice that gives a photographer complete, 
spontaneous control over his medium.” 

rhe above extract will indicate the line of Mr. Anderson’s 
ingenious reasoning ; and the present writer is bound to say 
that he considers that the conclusions ultimately arrived at 
are entirely logical. There have been too many misundei 
standings in the past over this question of machine-made 
photography. Not even the most ordinary topographical 
photograph is machine-made in any but a quite superficial 
sense of the words. The person who insisted on laying stress on 
the cireumstance that a painting had been made by a brush, and 
ignored the user of the brush, would hardly be more perverse 
than he who, in looking at a photograph, gives no credit for its 
production to the photographer. And if this is true in the case 
of the ordinary commercial photograph, how much more is it 
true in the case of deliberately pictorial photographs— the sort 
of photographs, for instance, which illustrate Mr. Anderson's 
book! As Mr. Bernard Shaw characteristically observed in 
his lecture at the last Photographic Salon: “ All the objections 
to photography really apply to the graphic arts as a whole, and 
generally with much greater force to painting and drawing than 
to photography.” 

The chief attack which has been made upon the photograph 
as a work of art has centred round its alleged uncontrollability 
Ihe camera, we are told, is too literal: it records everything 
at which it is aimed and can neither omit undesirable details 
nor insert desirable ones which are not within its field of view. 
This is, on the face of it, undeniable; but it merely means 
that the photographer has to train himself to an extreme 
fastidiousness in selection. Moreover, if the drawing of the camera 
is over-precise (and this precision can, of course, be modified, to 
some degree, at any rate, by focussing for softness of definition), 
its tone-rendering is very completely under the artist’s control 
‘“ Photography,” as Mr. Anderson writes, “ is in reality a method 
of working in tone. As far as the quality of tone- 
rendering is concerned, photography is an exceedingly plastic 
medium ; for within certain limitations, and without interfering 
with the purity of the tone-work, the gradations may be placed 
almost exactly where the photographer wants them. The scale 
of gradations may be condensed into a very few tones, or it 
may be expanded to its full limit; the delicacy of the highet 
tones may be brought out whilst the shadows are simplified. 

All this may be effected simply by exposure, development, and 
printing, without interfering with the purity of the medium.” 

The various practical means by which this modification 
is to be contrived are clearly set forth in the more educational 
chapters, and illustrated by diagrams— sections of the negative 
film, and the like-——which prove in convincing manner that there 
is a definite art side even to the problems of dark-room chemistry. 
Mr. Anderson has little patience with the workers who blur and 
hybridise their medium by the use of the pigment processes, 
wherein all kinds of dubiously legitimate “ fakes’’ can be 
introduced into the print to cure defects of composition o1 
tonality in the original negative. Photography, he says in 
effect, should be photographic it has no need te cling to the 
skirts of drawing or painting. And in pursuance of this idea he 
does not hesitate, despite his book’s title, to deal with such 
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technical matters as the compounding of the developer and the 
arrangement of the studio His « hapters on portraiture, indeed, 
should be read and digested by every ambitious amateur. 
They are full of excellent and unconventional advice of the most 


common-sense description, and notably free from those platitudes 


MARES AT THE 


N the hands of its present owner, the 
Cottingham Stud has acquired a world 
wide reputation, for, in addition to the 
mares retained for the stud itself, Mr. , 
Simons Harrison contrives to find for 

foreign breeders others, the majority of whom 
produce winners of first-class races in the 
countries to which they are exported. Of this 
a quite recent instance may be given in the 
shape of Comedy King, winner of two races 

one of them the Melbourne Cup — amounting 
in value to 9,000 sovs in Australia. The 
colt is by Persimmon out of Tragedy Queen, 
a mare sold out of the Cottingham Stud for 
1,700 guineas It may be mentioned, too, 
that Stolen Love, another Cottingham mare, 
had that very useful three year old, Wrinkler, 
at foot when she was sold to the Duke of 
Portland in 1g08. Rosedrop, by St. Frusquin 
out of Rosaline, by Trenton, the winner of the 
Oaks last year, was also a Cottingham-reared 
filly: but her dam has been sold to a well 
known Argentine breeder for somewhere about 
Fillies bred at the Cottingham 
Stud, and sold for an 
vuineas have 


goo culmeas 
aggregate of 18,505 
ubsequently bred winners of 
races amounting to 95,545 sovs. in value 
them Cottingham-bred stock 
have won stake-money exceeding the sum W. A. Rouel 
With such records behind 

them, it may, at the commencement of the 

mating season, be of some little interest to note the breeding ol 
the mares now at the Cottingham Stud and the horses to whom 
they are to be sent 


and between 


ol 172.000 SOVS 
/ 


Savitta Il. (2), foaled in 1r899 and a winnet 
of races both in Italy and France, is by Rueil 17 (by Energy 27) 
out of Santa Felice, by St. Simon 11 out of Happy Hampton 
by Hampton out of Cantiniére, by Stockwell, and is to be mated 
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SELAGINELLA. 


with Matchmaker 22, by Donovan 7 out of Match Girl, by 
Plebeian 11. Donaria 14, a brown mare foaled in 1901, was bred 
by Mr. G. Reid Walker, and is by Donovan 7 out of Trance, by 
Royal Hampton 11 out of Sublime. This is a_ beautifully 
bred mare, especially through her dam, an own sister to Superba, 


by Sterling 12 out of Highland Fling (dam of Saraband). She 
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and preconceived prejudices so often fobbed off on the student 
of this branch of photography. The book throughout is high}, 
suggestive in its teaching and will arouse many a mere “ snap- 
shotter ’’ to a more serious respect for, and consideration of. 


his 
hobby. It should have a wide public. WARD Muir 
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DONARIA. 


Copyright 


won a‘ nursery " as a two year old, and was only beaten a head 
for the Yorkshire Oaks ; and the fact that the first of her produce 
that ran was placed second in a field of ten runners last year 
suggests that there is in her the making of a useful brood mare. 
She will be mated with Polymelus 3, by Cyllene out of Maid 
Marion, and is now in foal to Volodyovski 14, by Florizel IL. 7 
out of La Reine, by Rosicrucian (5), and het 
present yearling is by Dinna Forget 3, by 
Loved One (1). A winner on the flat and 
over hurdles, Silver Tyne 13, a chestnut 
mare foaled in rgo01, is by Donovan 7 (by 
Galopin) out of Silver Thames, by Royal 
Hampton 11 out of Silver Sea (sister to 
Shotover), by loxophilite 3. Silver Tyne 
herself won the Eglinton Stakes at York. 
She produced a winner in her first season at 
the stud, is now in foal to Troutbeck 16, 
by Ladas (1) out of Rydal Mount, and will 
be sent to Beppo 2), by Rouge Dragon 16 
(by Bend Or (1)) out of Pitti, by St. Frus- 
quin 22. A member of No. (1) Bruce family 
is Kilblair, foaled in 1902, by that speedy 
hérse Kilcock 31 out of Blairfettie, by Bar- 
caldine 23 out of Palmist, by The Earl 12 
or The Palmer (5) out of Lass o’ Gowrie, 
by Blair Athol ro. Kilblair could go a bit 
herself. She is in foal to Be Very Wise 19, 
by Sempronius 8 out of Lady Smith, by 
Ayrshire, and will be mated with Match- 
maker 22 One of our illustrations Is a 
picture of Selaginella 22, a good-class bay 
mare foaled in 1905, by Sainfoin out of 
Zobeyde, by St. Simon 11 out of Biserta, by 
Lord Lyon (1) out of Parma, by Parmesan 7. 


It will be noticed that, although 
belonging to what may be called an out- 
side family one, nevertheless, to which 

Copyright such horses as St. Frusquin and Your 


Majesty belong—this mare is full of good 
running strains of blood, for she is a half-sister to Zohara, 
winner of the Prince of Wales’s Nursery at Doncaster, and her 
dam was own sister to Utica, herself a good winner and half- 
sister to Goletta. She will go to Dark Ronald 9, by Bay Ronald 
(sire of Bayardo) out of Darkie, by Thurio (2) out of Insignia, 
by Blair Athol ro, and her present yearling is a bay filly by 
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Matchmaker ; this, by the way, is her first 
produce, and will get substantial allowances 
in breeders’ stakes. With her reputation as 
4 brood mare to make is Arletta II. 14, a 
voung mare foaled in 1905, by Volodyovski 
out of Arc-en-Ciel, by Blue Green 11 out of 
Orange, by Bend Or (1) out of Strathfleet 14 
(sister to Highland Fling and Scotch Reel). 
She is to be covered by Flotsam (1), by 
St. Frusquin 22 out of Float, by Sheen (2). 
Another young mare is Evadne 22, by 
Sidus 9 (by St. Simon) out of You Go Off, by 
Sir Hugo 19 out of Fuse, by Bend Or (1) out 
of Fusee, the dam of St. Blaise. She is now 
in foal to Heliotrope 27, by St. Frusquin 22 
out of Cereza, by Petrarch 10 out of Cherry, 
by Sterling 12, and will go to Grey Leg 6. 
As may be seen by the pictures that accom- 
pany these notes, Salt Hill 14, a chestnut filly 
foaled in 1907, by Cyllene g out of Montem, 
is a very nice type of young brood mare, and 
it is in her favour that her dam showed fine 
speed on the Turf, where she won over 3,000 
sovs. in stakes and, incidentally, ran second to 
Pretty Polly for the Coronation Stakes at 
Ascot. The sire to whom she is to go is 
St. Denis 16, by St. Simon 11 out of Brooch 
by Blue Green 11 out of Ornament (dam of W. A. Rouch 
Sceptre), by Bend Or (1) out of Lily Agnes. 
Last on the present list of the Cottingham mares comes Mavis 9, 
a three-year old filly by Missel Thrush (4) out of Melite, by 
Bona Vista 4 (sire of Cyllene) out of Mneme, by Minting out of 
Arcadia (dam of Cyllene), by Isonomy 19 out of Distant Shore, 
by Hermit (5). Mavis is to be mated with Ulpian (5) if sent 
to the stud this year. r. H. B 


SCIENCE AND POETRY 

A 4 4h 4 4 y 4 . 
OT often does it happen that a man of science so 
eminent as Sir Norman Lockyer has enjoyed the 
advantage ol knowing a poet so eminent as the late 
Poet Laureate. The friendship has resulted in a book 
which has no parallel in the English language. It 
is called “ Tennyson as a Student and Poet of Nature,” by Si 
Norman Lockyer and Winifred L. Lockyer (Macmillan). Every 
reader of “‘ In Memoriam ”’ knows that the poet must have been 
one of those who, far from feeling that life was rendered prosaic 
by science, infused the very spirit of poetry into the latest 
theories and discoveries of his day. The acquaintance with 
Sir Norman Lockyer shows how Tennyson came to do this. 
It dates from the year 1864, when Lockyer was living in Fairfax 
Road, West Hampstead, and he erected his six-inch Cooke 
Equatorial in the garden. 
had an enthusiasm for astronomy, and his remarks were well 
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He soon found that his poetic visitor 
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SILVER TYNE. Copyright 
worth treasuring. ‘“ One night,” says Lockyer, ‘‘ when the 
moon’s terminator swept across the broken ground round 
fycho he said, ‘What a splendid Hell that would make.’ ”’ 
On another occasion, when he was shown the clusters in Hercules 
and Perseus, Tennyson remarked musingly, ‘‘ | cannot think 
much of the county families after that.” In the seventies 
and eighties Tennyson seldom came up to town without discussing 
some point in astronomy with Lockyer, and as late as 1890, when 
he was in his eighty-second year, he was deeply interested in 
the “‘ Meteoritic hypothesis."”” Sir Norman gives us a very 
pleasant picture of the Monday evenings about 1866 or 1867, 
which were given up to friends who came in to talk and smoke. 
Clays from Broseley were provided. Frank Buckland had a huge 
pipe which carried an ounce of tobacco. Most interesting those 
nights must have been—-very nocles ambrosiane. Uf we turn to 
the works, we see the best results in these conversations. Even 
‘astronomy and geology, terrible muses,’’ were not consulted in 
vain. Nebular hypothesis was put in a quartette : 


Phis world was once a fluid haze of light, 
rill toward the centre set the starry tick 
And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 


The planet then the monster, then the man ; 
Fattoo’d or woaded, winter-clad in skins, 

Raw from the prime, and crushing down his mate ; 
\s vet we find in barbarous isles, and here 


Among the lowest 


Che well-known passage in “ In Memoriam ” 
widens this view 
They say, 
The solid earth whereon we tread 
In tracts of fluent heat began, 
And grew to seeming-random formes, 
The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 
Till at last arose the man; 
‘ Who throve and branch'd from clime to clime 
Ihe herald of a higher race. 


fennyson felt an undying fascination in the 
heavens: 
Ihe sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and 


the plains 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns ? 


The curious thing was that he was short 
sighted and wore spectacles. It is not to 
be wondered at that he referred very little 
to the colour and_ variability of — stars. 
** Charles’s Wain,” as every reader of “ New 
Year’s Eve” knows, was his _ favourite 
constellation. Among the southerly con- 
stellations, Orion takes the first place: 
“Great Orion sloping slowly” to the 
West,” as he describes him in “ Locksley 
Hall.”” Sir Norman Lockyer quotes the 
passage, ““ The brief sun makes the 
colour,” as giving the whole philosophy in 
a single line, which rests on the fact that 
at noon the light is white, at sunrise 
Copyright and sunset we deal with warm colours, 
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Sunset he has described unsurpassably in “ The Lotos-Eaters’ 


The iw tie am rivet eaward flow 

l n the mner land lar off, three mountain-toy 
lhree silent pinnack f aged snow 

Stood sunset-flush'd ind, dew'd with showery droj 
Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the w en Coy 
The charmed sunset linger’d low adown 


In the red West 


Fennyson and 


JURA 


But perhaps the most interesting fact about 


THE 


OST people want their mountains big and a trifle 
overwhelming ; they like to feel that stimulating 
crash upon the mind with which the towers and 
pinnacles of a lofty range come thundering in. 
lo see the Caucasus rising seventeen thousand feet 

from the level of the Black Sea catches the breath away, and 
the sight of the \lps though not possible from the sea level, 
similarly stirs the blood of the least imaginative. 
awe and wonder wakens instantly, and with such abruptness 
that for many there is an admixture of slight terror which at 
lirst increases the enjoyment, but later tends to its reduction. 
The mind, conscious of a sensation of claustrophobia, sighs for 
the open horizon 


| he sense ol 


I love the mountains, but, you know, one 
feels a bit shut in here after a time,” is the daily phrase one 
hears and | well remember, after weeks in the profound valleys 
that he amid those prodigious Caucasian summits, thinking 
with relief of the wide, sweet, poplared plains of Lombardy, and 
of the blue, uninterrupted stretches of Canadian prairie 

It is the open, park-like spaces of these upper Jura plateaux, 
sown with such splendid isolated trees, that set these reflections 
voing. People sniff a little when the Jura is mentioned —even 
those few who know exactly where it lies and that this rampart 
of rounded mountains runs like a blue shadow along the horizon 
from Geneva to Bienne The Alps overlook it, they say, slight 
nely, dwarting it pitifully; from any peak of the Oberland, 
indeed, it is litthe more than noticeable a purple line along the 
northern sky from which no single summit stands up to claim 
attention or rises above five thousand feet And yet, for those 
who know it well, this modest range of thickly wooded “ hills ”’ 
has a fasemation that increases steadily with acquaintance 
that exacts, indeed, an intimate acquaintance before it can be 
fully felt. The spell ol these peacetul, friendly contours, rising 
like an immense garden to the sky, produces no reactions ; you 
never feel “shut in’; the wide horizons of the sweeping 
plateaux seduce most gently there are cliffs and ridges where 
the game of being Alps convinces all but truly obstinate minds ; 
while there les everywhere a bewildering confusion of intricate 
and lonely valleys (from which you would swear a thousand 
gardeners had just departed) that haunt the imagination with 
a deeper and more lasting beauty than larger mountains evet 
breed at all And all so easily accessible! No guides ; hardly 
a funiculaire ; and with the exception of one or two “ plague 
spots,” developing, alas! no huge hotels —and everywhere a 
ventle unsophisti ated peasantry. For the real lovers of Nature 
tenderly imaginative souls, that is, who seek to feel her mari 
in themselves rather than admire as spectators from without 
the Jura ts a region that can feed the inner life and fill the 
memory with an ever-growing joy. 

And now, in full winter, this spell is at its height. Cushioned 
in deep snow, wide open to the blazing sunshine, with no shudder 
Ing and inhospitable peaks to darken its slopes before noon, its 
vasts forests are a sounding-board to every wind that blows, and 
its crystal atmosphere sparkles everywhere with invitation 
and welcome ——-such a friendly, gentle welcome, moreover, as 
though spring lay crouching just beyond the ridges and fragments 
of the scorching summer were hidden in the cup-like vales, 
waiting to be discovered and enjoyed, So few are the bleak 
and desolate places here; and, even now in midwinter, so 
fragrant the winds that tear and run between the laden trees. 
Those laden trees ! With branches drooping in long 
curves towards the earth, as though listening to the deep currents 
that bring the sap already near the searching roots, and with 
huge, rough trunks caked with ice upon their northern sides, 
but to the south all baked and shining in the sun —thev stand 
there in their thousands, not smothered or oppressed by the 
enormous white burden, but only changed, ‘“‘ touched with inot 
dinate significance,” and wearing their snow like the “ ermine 
livery of some mysterious and tremendous guild.” For the 
personality of one forest differs from that of another forest. 
and Henley, who knew so well the al hemy that Night wrought 
upon trees, would have found equally inspired language to tell 
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Nature was his close observation of plants, SO SUFPTISINg in one 
who was short-sighted. We are continually 
excellent word-pictures as this : 


vetting such 


O trefoil sparkling in the rainy plain 
And what could be more exquisite than this : 


and heard 
Phe low love-language of the bird 


In native hazels tassel-hung 


IN FEBRUARY. 


By ALGERNON 


3LACKWOOD. 


the transliguring meaning that winter brings to all these Jura 
ciants. . 

Running, roughly speaking, east and west, the Jura valleys 
are mostly sheltered from the north, and become veritable sun 
traps where one can lie with pipe and book by the hour in ordinary 
clothing, overcoats forgotten, the sweater serving only for a 
pillow in one’s rucksack. The accumulation of snow, of course, 
is enormous by the month of February, and as the cow-chalets 
of these upper pastures are all deserted, and no paths kept open 
from one to another, the only way to reach the remoter regions 
But, unlike the more mightily-scaled 
Alps, the ridges are soon gained, and then the descent is swift 
Patches of grass to the south of the larger trees 
are not uncommon-—-grass so dry that it burns as easily as a 
prairie fire in August— and the frozen tips of dead boughs make 
such excellent kindling wood, hung with sun-dried lichen all 
crisp and erackly, that the invitation to make a fire is not easily 
resisted, especially when a single match ts all that is required. 
Fhe blue smoke curls upwards; the blue shadows gather 
beneath the skirts of the forest ; long vistas of trackless snow 
plunge down into yet bluer woods below ; and far in the distance, 
across the string of splendid blue lakes — Bienne, Neuchatel 
and Geneva -rise the towering summits of the Alps. From 
Mont Blane to the Santis, fading off below the horizon towards 
the astern Alps and the Tyrol, the huge panorama stretches in 
an unbroken chain of white. 

And often in winter, when this mighty trough is filled with 
mist from dawn to sunset, the sight is strangely wonderful ; for 
the Jura drops abruptly all along its southern line into this 
immense depression of some four thousand feet, where the lakes 
lie, and nothing rises from the level of the valley until the eye 
rests upon the foothills of the Alps themselves. The sea of 
winter fog, then (the mer de browllard, as they call it), that 
chokes the entire trough from Geneva to Bienne, and from ten 
to twenty miles across in width, is a bewildering and impressive 
thing to behold. Familiarity may mitigate the first surprise, 
but the sight —daily on view this year, for instance, since early 
in January, here —can never cease to fascinate and leave the 
mind groping in vain for words. It forms soon after midnight 
and at dawn, when the sun comes up behind the Ménch and 
Kiger, flooding its entire surface with gold and crimson, throw- 
ing deep shadows under the torn rifts, one thinks of what the 
cooling earth may have looked like when the vapours steamed 
from her body in coiling masses. Here and there great arms 
and towers rise above the general level, but for the most part 
it lies comparatively flat, ridged like a vast ploughed field, and 
driving slowly along before the wind. The Alps, of course, 
stand free and clear,.and Mont Blanc, though eighty miles away, 
looks close enough to drop a rifle shot upon its summit, while 
the wooded heights of the Jura peep up out of long, slim furrows, 
like reefs from an ocean. And all day long it lasts, passing 
silently onwards, washing in and out of the mountain hollows 
and recesses with a whiteness as of foam, till sunset floods it 
all again with mauve and saffron. When the wind ts very 
strong, moreover, the surface rises here and there in enormous 
mounded heaps, like stationary waves from which long wisps 
fly skywards to show the main direction, and when sometimes 
a hole is torn, revealing the valley far below, one thinks irre- 
sistibly of those childhood pictures of the Red Sea divided 
with an upright wall of water on either side. One thinks with 
pity of the unfortunate dwellers in the plain shivering in the 
atmosphere of a London fog. To climb from the level of the 
lakes into the mountains on such a day is to pass from the gloom 
of a sunless winter into the crystal air of the most stainless 
summer sky imaginable. As a rule the vapour dissipates soon 
after sunset, and one sees the twinkling of the village lights 
like ships at sea ; but when it holds till the stars come out, and 
the moon drops sheeted silver al! across the world, the result 
is weirdly lovely and of such fantastic wizardry that an 
imaginative mind easily loses contact for the time with what 
is called reality. 
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HOUGH the subject of this article is not now a home, but building, the traditions of which carry us back to the earliest 
i school, the fact that it had a period of domestic historical period. It is built on the edge of a rock overlooking 
use justifies its inclusion in this series. At Hunt’s the river Irk, near the point of its junction with the Irwell 
Bank, formerly a strategic position, then a pleasant rhe site was originally occupied by a Roman camp. Afterwards 
country resort, and now one of the busiest quarters there arose the Hall of the Lords of the Manor of Manchester 
of the City of Manchester, there stands a most interesting old followed by a College of Priests belonging to the Collegiate Church 


opposite (now the Cathedral 
At the Dissolution of — the 
Religious Houses it again 
became a noble mansion, and 
since the middle of the seven 
teenth century it has been , 
what it still is, the excel 
lenteducational establishment 
known as Chetham’s Hospital 
This is a double foundation, 
as the description Bluecoat 
School and Public Library 
implies. Through its long 
history, in which there is no 
gap, this interesting old 
building has been carefull) 
preserved, and the long, low 
medizval erection is an 
historical monument _ that 
any city might be proud to 
possess. It is a relic of the 
past, looking now as it has 
looked for centuries, except 
that the building is dwarfed 
and somewhat spoiled by its 
surroundings, which tower 
above it and are not beautiful. 
Ihe interior is delightful not 
only from its inherent beauty, 
but largely because each 
change in its occupation has 
left a mark perceptible to the 
observant eve. A Roman 
road passed by the hospital : 
and some Roman _ remains 
found in excavations are 
preserved in the lower cloister. 
The first historical notice 
of the house dates from the 
end of the twelfth century, 
when the family of Greslet, ) 
lords of the manor of Man 
chester, occupied the hall and 
kept their court there. On 
May 14th, 1301, Thomas 
Greslet, the eighth baron, 
granted to the burgesses of 
Manchester their first charter 
of privileges to hold land, and 
the arms of the City of Man 
chester are derived from the 
heraldic device of the Gres 
lets. On the death of Thomas 
Greslet, in the year 1313, the 
property and its privileges 
passed to John De La Warr 
while on the death of a latet 
John it devolved upon his 
brother Thomas, who was 
Rector of Manchester. He it 
Copyright AT THE FOOT OF THE STAIRCASE “COUNTRY LIFE.’ was who in 1421 turned his 
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Edward Kelley, is also associated with the place by popular 
rumour ; but as this singular man died in 1595, the year in which 
Dee took up his office, there seems to be little authority for 
believing that he resided here. 

Another Warden, of whom a good anecdote is told, was a 
very careless and incompetent head, against whom his chapter 
took proceedings. This was Dr. Richard Murray, one ol 


manor house into a College of Priests attached to the parish 
church, which was then erected into acollegiate church governed 
bya warden. The Wardens are to-day represented by the 
Deans of the Cathedral. The college fell with the other religious 
houses of the country, dissolved by Henry VIII., although 
it escaped spoliation for a time. The college house was 


eranted by Edward VI. to the house of Stanley, Edward, 
the third Earl of Derby, occupying it as one ol his residences. 


Ce THE LOWER CLOISTER AND SCREENS. 


In 1578, Queen Elizabeth, on the humble petition of the 
inhabitants of Manchester, renewed the charter of foundation 
and re-endowed the college. The college house remained in the 
possession of the Earls of Derby, and the Wardens only occupied 
it as tenants. The remarkable Dr. John Dee held the office tor 
nine years (1595-1604), and the traditions ol his residence are 
kept alive as one of the possessions of the place, also connected 
with the visits of his friend Ralegh. His so-called familiar, 


James I.’s courtiers, who obtained the office in 1605. On one 
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occasion he preached before the King trom the text, “ 1 am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ ’’ (Romans 1., 10). James was not 
pleased with the sermon, and cried out, ‘‘ By my saul, mon, i 
thou art not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, the gospel of Chnst 


mav weel be ashamed of thee.” During the Civil Wars the 
buildings were seized by the Parliament, and the seventh Earl 
of Derbv was beheaded on October 15th, 1651 The Parha 
mentary sequestrators do not seem to have known what to do 
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with the buildings which came into their hands, so they let the 
place to various congregations of Presbyterians and Independents 
Humphry Chetham, a wealthy woollen manufacturer of Man 
chester, had for some years schemes of charity uppermost in his 
mind, and about this time these took the form of a free school 
and library. He fixed upon the old college as specially fitted for 
lis purpose, but the sequestrators were rather exacting in regard 


to certain stipulations, and an agreement was not arrived at 
(Chetham appointed the executors of his will trustees to 

carry out lis purpose, and on his death in 1653 they made the 

lirst arrangements, followed in 1654 by the transference of the 


= 


tee Kann 
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property by the sequestrators to the feoffees. The boys 
who had previously been boarded out, were lodged in their 
new residence on August 24th, 1656, and on August 6th, 1658 
a meeting was held to dedicate the building to its present uses 
On this occasion Mr. Helworth made a speech, which he ended 
with these words: ‘‘ Henceforth the said house could fitly and 
justly be named by no other name than by the name of 
Mr. Chetham’s Hospital.” 

At the Restoration the property reverted to the heirs of the 
Karls of Derby, and a fresh conveyance became necessary. Ni 


difficulties, however, arose, and an instrument transferring the 
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property to the trustees was executed on March 18th, 1666. 
Thomas Fuller inscribes the name of Chetham on his roll of the 
“ Worthies of England,” and after a notice of the founder he 
writes : “‘ Judge not reader to go through so long a porch, for I 
can assure thee it leads into a fair pallace to as great a master- 
piece of bounty as our age has afforded.”’ 

In the midst of these medizval buildings, which tell us the 
history of the past, move happy and healthy children learning 
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how to live the life of to-day. The habit of the boys is much 
like that of Christ’s Hospital, except that these boys wear a 
becoming bonnet or cap. This is largely a technical, and not a 
grammar, school. The boys learn reading, writing and accounts, 
and are taught a trade, being apprenticed at the age of fourteen. 
Much satisfactory work is turned out of the manual training- 
shop, and several chests and pieces of furniture are in use which 
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have been made by the boys. The number of scholars varies 
at different times, and at present there are just under a hundred 
boys in the house. Having dealt generally with the history 
of the college, we can now proceed to notice more particularly 
the present condition of this interesting old place 

We cross the open playground in front of the building to 
the entrance porch, on entering which we see nearly opposite 
to us the kitchen, a room of considerable size, formerly used as 
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the hall of the original manor house. It was turned into a 
kitchen in the fifteenth century, when the hall or refectory of 
the College of Priests was built. 

The dining-hall is a handsome apartment, which had 
originally a louvre in the roof to carry off the smoke from 
the fire in the centre of the hall. Some years ago the fireplace 
was transferred to the side of the hall, and this has been 
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enlarged quite recently. The three solid oak screens at the end 
of the hall are interesting. In the end wall above the middle 
screen is the opening to a narrow passage, which communicates 
with a secret chamber. The bust of Chetham, with crossed 
swords on either side of it, forms a suitable ornament on the 
blank wall in honour of the founder. The boys take their 
meals in this hall, and it is pleasant to hear, as we stand outside 
in the cloisters, the sweet singing of an old grace by the boys. 

Another illustration shows the other side of the screens 
and the view of the foot of the fine old Jacobean staircase, 


as well as the passage leading to the lower cloisters. Above 
the doorway is a finely cut tablet of Chetham’s arms When 


Chetham was appointed High 
Sheriff of the county in 1634, 
there was some feeling 
among the gentry that, being 
a tradesman, he was unfitted 
for the post, and on his 
application to the Heralds 
for arms there was at first 
some opposition. There was 
originally a minstrels’ gallery 
above and outside the hall, 
but the opening was after- 
wards closed and the gallery 
was turned into a scriptorium, 
looking down into the cloister 
court. 

The first picture shows 
a little more of the charming 
balustrade of the staircase, 
as well as an excellent figure 
of one of the Bluecoat boys 
wearing his becoming cap or 
bonnet. 

On the right-hand side of 
the south cloister is the door 
to the janitor’s room, now 
the schoolmaster’s common 
room. The windows look into 
the cloister court, a quad- 
rangle enclosed by the 
cloisters. In the centre of 
this court is a well, and in 
1842 a subterranean passage 
was discovered which was 
supposed to lead to the 
Cathedral. The lattice to the 
windows of the cloisters was 
filled in with talc, and a few 
bits of this tale stil! remain 
to prove its use. At the end 
of the south cloister is the 
audit room, formerly the 
minor hall or lower fratry. 
This, as may be seen from 
the picture, is an exceedingly 
fineroom. The oak panelling 
is excellent, and the beautiful 
plaster frieze is of the greatest 
interest. It is an early speci- 
men of freehand scrollwork, 
similar to that at Haddon 
Hall, and possibly designed 
by the same artist. This 
room contains a superb set 
of old Chippendale chairs, 
three specimens of which are 
seen in the picture. Besides 
what has already been de- 
scribed on the ground floor, 
there were a series. of 
Fellows’ cells : some of 
these are now occupied by 
the lower library. 

We return to the beautiful old staircase in order to reach 
the upper floor. On the staircase there is an opening which 
was formerly one of those hiding-places known as “ priests’ 
holes.” It is now used as a cupboard. At the head of the 
Staircase we enter the upper cloister and obtain a charming 
vista of the passage to the library proper. We pass the private 
apartments of the librarian and house governor, formerly the 
Warden’s apartments. These rooms are full of objects of the 
gteatest interest, and are crowded with historical associations, 
which it would be pleasant to describe were space available. 

The library forms one of the finest examples of a medieval 
bookroom to be found in the country. It is described in the 
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late Mr. J. Willis Clark’s charming volume on ‘“ The Care of 
Books,”’ 1909: “ The Library was placed in two long narrow 
rooms on the first floor. They are at right angles to each other 
and have a united length of 137{t. 6in. with a breadth of 17/t. 
The south and west walls are pierced with fourteen three light 
windows. The existing fittings, though they have been exten 
sively altered from time to time, are in the main those which 
were originally put up. The bookcases of oak are placed in 
medieval fashion at right angles to the windows. They are 
roft. long, 2ft. wide and were originally 7{t. high, but they have 
been pieced apparently twice, so that they are now as high as 
the wall plate. Each pair of cases is 6ft. apart, so as to make a 
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SIR WALTER RALEGH SAT. “COUNTRY LIFE ' 
small apartment, closed by wooden gates, which now open in 
the middle, but a lock attached to one side of the end of each 
case indicates that originally the gates were in one piece.”’ 

The portion of the library at right angles with the previous 
one is shown in the next picture. It was built over the Lady 
Chapel of the college, and the gate at the end of the passage 
with its fine spiral balusters, was formed from the altar rails 
The books were formerly chained to the presses, and a stock of 
chains was kept for use in chaining the fresh additions. In an 
old inventory of stores, mention is 
dozen chains as available 


The old 


made of twenty - fout 
(November 18th, 1684) 
books are full of information, and contain 
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particulars of the cost of turning the Fellows’ dormitories 
into a library 

rhe first purchase of books was made by the Trustees in 
accordance with Chetham’s will in August, 1655, and it is said 
that not a single volume once belonging to Chetham is to be 
found in the library Che founder specially desired that 
‘godly books”’ should be bought, and the unreadable literature 
of the schoolroom and later contioversial divines is largely 
represented, although more useful and interesting books have 
been added in later years. It is said the number of volumes 
now reaches about fifty or sixty thousand. 

Out of the library we turn into a handsome room which is 
used as a reading-room, and was formerly the Warden’s room, 
and then the principal apartment of the Derby family. The 
original roof is remarkably fine, and the oak wainscoting is good 
Jacobean work Che later ornament, containing the arms of 
Chetham, over the fireplace is a very fine piece of carving, 
ind greatly adds to the beauty of the room. 

The beautiful recess shown in one of the pictures is of great 
interest, for at the old table with a movable top it Is reported 
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that Sir Walter Ralegh often 
sat, and on the same table. 
at a much later date. 
Harrison Ainsworth is said 
to have written several of his 
novels. He was a constant 
reader here, and in his 
“Mervyn Clitheroe” he 
Spec ially records his apprecia 
tion of this charming place 
of study. The contents of 
this room are of singular 
interest and well worthy of 
a full and sympathetic treat 
ment, but it is impossible to 
do justice to them here. It 
will have been seen from 
the various illustrations what 
beautiful old furniture is 
preserved in this delightful 
place. We have now 
explored the portion ot the 
old buildings of the most 
historical interest, and there 
is nothing left but to cata- 
logue, in a few words, the 
offices of the old College of 
Priests, which still remain 
little changed in appearance ; 
the bakehouse and _brew- 
house and, best of all, the 
hospitium with its grand 
roof, now utilised for the 
boys’ dormitory. The new 
swimming bath and _ the 
workshop with all modero 
appliances are there in place, 
but they are made to har- 
monise with the old river steps 
and the old stone washing- 
bowls which tell of a long-past 
age. H. B. WHEATLEY. 


A MARSHLAND 
TRAPPER. 


MONG — marshmen, 
moorlanders and, 
occasionally, game 
keepers there are 
to be found men 

by nature fitted to lead the 
life of a backwoods trapper. 
A little knowledge of them 
suffices to satisfy one that, 
if they were suddenly trans 
ferred from their homes to 
the forests of Northern 
Canada, or the bleak barrens 
of Labrador, they would soon 
become well known to _ the 
nearest agent of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and that even 
in England, if they were 
given the opportunity, they 
would easily contrive to 
support themselves by hunting in a primitive fashion and by 
matching their cunning against the wariness of bird and beast. 
As a rule, such men have no conscious love of wild life. The 
fleetness of the hare and the quick swoop of the hawk neve! 
excite their admiration, neither are they amused by the antics 
of the titmouse nor charmed when the kingfisher flashes like an 
azure flame over a woodland pool. These things have no appeal 
for them; but they feel something like pride when they outwit 
or allure by artful devices a creature they cannot excel in speed. 
rheir attitude towards animals is antagonistic, and they are 
content only when their skill has prevailed against some wild 
creature’s cautiousness or natural adroitness. Whatever may 
be their means of gaining a livelihood, they generally find time 
to take a heavy toll of the wild inhabitants of heath, marsh 
and wood. 

Such a man is Jack Frary, who is responsible for the work 
ing of a big sluice through which the surplus water of a wide 
expanse of marshland flows into the sea. His home is in a little 
reed-thatched cottage standing on a shingle ridge between the 
marshes and the shore, and his lonely life would be depressing!) 
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monotonous if he had nothing with which to occupy himself 
save the lifting and lowering of the heavy sluice-gate. A natural 
resourcefulness, however, saves him from sinking into that state 
ef vacant-minded apathy which often characterises lone-living 
marshmen, and the many spare hours his duty allows him are 
fully occupied with the various schemes and contrivances which 
have gained him the reputation of being an unusually ingenious 
and expert trapper. As a boy, living in a wattle-and-daub 
cottage beside a Norfolk Broad, he was seldom content unless 
he was constructing brick-traps for sparrows or setting snares 
for snipe, and during many years spent among the marshes 
and sand-hills in the neighbourhood of the sluice he has perfected 
most of his youthful stratagems and, by means of peculiar gins 
and springes of his own invention, made some surprising cap 
tures. Nothing would convince him that he is often guilty of 
unnecessary acts of cruelty, for he has no sentimental interest 
in bird or beast, and of sport, in the true sense of the word, he 
has no conception. Although 
he profits by trapping, he 
looks upon it as a hobby or 
pastime rather than as an 
additional means of liveli- 
hood. If he gave expression 
to his opinion about it, he 
would probably say that he 
is an artist in trapping, and 
he might mention some of 
his artifices in order to justify 
his assertion. 

Admitting that the trap- 
ping of animals is excusable 
and sometimes necessary, let 
it be said to his credit that 
he generally does his best to 
avoid causing needless suffer- 
ing. What most people would 
call a cruel method of trap- 
ping he would call a clumsy 
one, and he would rather be 
accused of callousness than 
of clumsiness. He prides 
himself on being able to trap 
a rabbit without injuring it, 
and other creatures that are 
often killed by trapping he 
prefers to capture alive. 
[his his careful observation 
of the habits of bird and 
beast often enables him to 
do, while the appearance of 
a rare bird in the marshes 
or on the dunes—a sight that 
would cause the average 
marshman to run home for 
his gun—stimulates him to 
discover some method of 
making it a captive without 
hurting a feather of it. 
Nothing pleases him better 
than to relate how, by means 
of a skilfully set and baited 
snare, he captured a fine 
glaucus gull that now adorns 
a naturalist’s aviary. 

In a little lean-to shed 
beside his cottage he has a 
wonderful collection of traps, 
including many the average 
gamekeeper or vermin-killer 
would find it hard to explain 
the use of. Some of his steel- 
falls, made specially for him 
by a blacksmith in the 
nearest village, differ con- 
siderably from the ordinary 
loosely-constructed gins. 
Their owner boasts that some 
of them can be “ sprung” by 
dropping a pea on them. 
Traps for stoats and coots, 
otters and stock-doves, hang 
side by side with bunches of 
wire snares, single horsehair 
springes for woodcock (which 
in the autumn he sometimes 
takes among the dunes) and 
rows of similar but smaller 
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nooses by means of which, in frosty weather, he catches the 
birds for one of his favourite dishes, a starling pie. While 
showing you his traps, Frary handles them as though he 
loves them, and proudly assures you that there is not a “ bad 
bit o' metal’’ among them; but the chief evidences of his 
ingenuity are to be sought elsewhere—by the dykesides, in the 
dykes, on the dunes and even among the shingle of the beach. 
There various kinds of pitfall, deadfall and springle, each of 
which, he would have you believe, is one of his own improvements 
on the ordinary kind, are distributed, at certain seasons, Ovel 
many acres of marsh and shore: so that one wonders that both 
birds and beasts have not abandoned a district where so many 
creatures lose their liberty or come to an unhappy end 

A well-known treatise on trapping describes it as being 
"an extremely fascinating occupation,’ and the keen interest 
Frary takes in it proves that he finds it so. To him it is an art 


in which he wishes to excel, and he thinks little of his successes 
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unless he has won them where other men have failed ‘ Game 
keepel ind a good many other men,”’ he said, not long ago, “ go 
on using old-fashioned traps even when they find they can clo 
vive up trying to trap an animal 
s and failed Now, I never 
like to be beaten, and when I find that one kind of trap Is no 
good. I try another till I hit on the right one Then, I always 
like to give a bird what you might call a fair chance. For a long 
time I couldn't catch water-rails except by snaring them on 
You may catch almost any bird like that, and there 


verv little with them, or else they 
when the, ve tried two or three time 


their nests 


WILD DUCKS 


HE articles lately written by Mr. |. G. Millais on the 
experiments carried out at Netherby make most 
refreshing reading, describing as they do not a_ series 
of unbroken successes, but, on the contrary, many early 
failures, which in course of time have been corrected 

as the reasons for them have been understood There is surely 

no one who has experimented deeply with wild ducks who has 
not met with discouraging failures at some time or other ; these 
are disheartening at the time, but the search for their origin 
always supplies one with some valuable bit of knowledge of which 
one was previously 


The third 


very interesting, and in commenting 


unaware 

tage of the experiments carried out in 1898 ts 
on their partial failure it 
must be remembered that they were tried as long ago as 18908 
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Copyright GADWALLS 
and at that time there were very few men who really understood 
wild ducks Che main cause of this failure was, I think, due to 
the fact that an endeavour was made to allow Nature to have 
her way to a certain extent only. Wild ducks, if uncrossed with 
a tame strain, pair in the great majority of cases, and each pait 
like to wander off and nest in some special place selected by 
themselves ; and it would appear that the plan of wiring in a 
certain number of ducks and drakes in a given area thwarted 
this natural instinct ; and the fact that they were enclosed within 
a given area—-no matter how spacious—-prevented them from 
wandering far in search of food I think, too, that two drakes 
to every ten ducks was hardly sufficient, and it would be interest 
ing to know the percentage of ducklings hatched to eggs laid, and 
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is no more sport in it than there is in beating sparrows out of a 
stack ; so now I always watch a rail until I’ve discovered the runs 
it uses among the sedge and rushes, and then I set my snares jn 
the runs. 

‘Just in the same way I’ve taken wild duck—that js, 
by hanging a string of snares across a dyke. I've heard that 
some folk want to have a law passed to stop all trapping and 
snaring except for rabbits and vermin. Well, if such a law jis 
made, it will rob many a poor man, who can’t afford to shoot a 
bird, of a badly-wanted shilling.”’ W. A. Dutt 


AT NETHERBY. 


also the proportion of birds reared to those hatched. Many 
years ago I tried the wild duck as a mother on the rearing-field, 
and found her a complete failure. When placed under a coop, 
I found her terribly jealous and excitable, and so anxious that 
her young were often put off their food by the constant warning 
quar ks of the old bird. I noticed also that in confinement they 
got terribly dirty, even if repeatedly washed, and that there 
were many more cases of purulent ophthalmia in a brood reared 
by a wild duck on the rearing-field than was the case if a hen 
was used as foster-mother. I may say that it is not my experience 
that hand-reared wild ducks are bad mothers—-rather the 
reverse, and the mere fact of their being hand-reared makes 
them less likely to desert their nests while laying or sitting, as, 
being used to the proximity of man, they are naturally not shy. 
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Che plan I have pursued during several breeding seasons, 
which has been very successful, is as follows: The ducks and 
drakes, approximately, in equal numbers, are allowed abso- 
lute liberty, and are permitted to select their own mates; the 
birds are fed close to small areas which have previously been 
prepared for nesting purposes. Plenty of cover is supplied, 
artificial nests are hollowed out in suitable places, such as old 
willow trees, stacks of firewood, thick hedge bottoms, etc., and 
it is found that the birds, having been used to look for food at 
regular time. in certain places, get into the habit of nesting in 
their near neighbourhood. Their nests are easily found, and 
each duck is allowed to lay three lots of eggs. The proceeds of 
the first two are placed under hens, and the duck is driven from 
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her nest just as she commences to sit. These early lots are reared 
under hens, while the ducks are permitted to sit on their third 
lot of eggs, to hatch them out and rear the young birds 
under natural conditions ; consequently each bird gets some 
practice at bringing up a family, and the maternal instincts 
are allowed full play. Almost invariably the old ducks take 
their clutches up the shallow dikes, and some distance away 
from their usual haunts ; here they are free from the attentions 
of pike, and if the stream is running, a steady supply of food may 
be expected to come down. Sometimes drakes behave in a 
very unnatural manner, pulling the sitting ducks off their nests, 
and even interfering with the eggs ; consequently it is often wise 
to catch them up altogether, when the ducks have begun to sit. 
Drakes vary, however, in disposition, and I have seen one defend 
his mate and ducklings against a number of others, warding 
them off until free passage had been allowed to her and her 
brood. 

The construction of a decoy-pond in 1904 by Sir Richard 
Graham and the further extension of the work were the most 
important step hitherto taken. A decoy-pond, where food is 
regularly supplied and rest and shelter are always to be had, will 
draw numbers of strange ducks; but these strangers will not stay 
to breed there in large numbers, as they prefer solitude at this 
time, and it was a stroke of genius to extend their breeding area 
by the construction of numerous other ponds in the vicinity ; 
these were small pieces of water near the woods, and 
consequently secluded and well sheltered, a point rightly re- 
garded as of the greatest importance. It is interesting to 
observe that the number of these ponds will be increased and 
a fresh series planned out for shooting purposes only. This is 
as it should be, as the site of a piece of water selected for 
suitability for sport might not necessarily be satisfactory for 
nesting purposes. 

The system of controlling the water supply is admirable, 
and all lovers of wild ducks realise the necessity for supplying 
frequent rise and fall in the water which these birds frequent. 
It is noticeable that most wild ducks are invariably to be seen 
either when a piece of water is rising, owing to a flush in the 
stream which feeds it, or later when the level falls and portions 
of land lately submerged become bare again. The reason for 
this is obvious; when a rise occurs fresh food is sent down, 
and when the flood subsides it leaves behind numerous worms 
which have been drowned. It will be observed that the ponds 
are, for the most part, shallow—a very necessary provision. 
Ducks love a depth of water which enables them to reach 
their food without being completely submerged, and they 
always select shallow bays and inlets in preference to 
deeper water, always provided that the former are kept quiet. 
Wild ducks are surface-feeders, of course, but they love “ stand- 
ing on their heads” in water which is shallow, and where a 
gradually receding freshet supplies them with their favourite 
food. The planting of rushes and other covert in and around 
the ponds is very necessary. I have found that they do very 
well if planted in the early spring just at the edge of the shallow 
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water ; as time goes on they spread and form excellent shelter. 
In addition to the “ flag,” as we call it here, we have bulrushes 
and very tall reeds. These latter grow to a height often of 
eight to ten feet, and ducks of all kinds prefer them to anything 
in a gale_of wind or on a very cold day. They are not so easy 
to establish as the “ flag,’’ and appear to be more delicate, and 
[ have noticed that considerable portions of a bed will die in a 
very severe winter. The experiment of planting made by Bell, 
the duck-keeper, is interesting and most original, and one would 
have expected the roots of the plants to be frosted and die if 
subjected to such treatment. The stunted willow locally 
called “ sally’’ makes excellent covert, and its leaves harbour 
countless insects which provide good food later on. Watercress, 
I notice, is recommended, and wigeon in particular show great 
partiality for it. One wishes that duckweed was to be had all 
the year round, as there is nothing which ducks like better, 
and if only there is a dike connected with the pond or lake, a 
plentiful supply will be washed down with each rise of water ; 
but the quantity will be larger if the stream is not too rapid, 
as under such conditions the .weed thrives better. 

The experiments with the various kinds of wild ducks, 
which are so ably described by Mr. Millais, are most instructive, 
though I personally felt disappointed that it had not been 
possible to experiment on a larger scale with the gadwall. Only 
two pairs were obtained, whose age when purchased is not 
stated, and as they did not breed for three years, they may have 
been old and feeble birds, and their young consequently delicate. 
The young of these birds went blind, most probably due to 
purulent ophthalmia, a very common disease among wild ducks 
when hand-reared. Like other people who are interested in 
ducks, I have had only too extended an experience of this curse, 
but since the adoption of certain precautions have been free 
from it. In my judgment this disease comes from three causes : 
(1) Improper food, or, rather, insufficiency of animal food ; 
(2) careless brooding and draughts; and (3) infection. 
To guard against it the young ducklings should be given 
a plentiful supply of worms in addition to their othe 
food. Too many birds should not be crowded under one hen, 
and the foster-mothers should be carefully selected, while the 
coops and utensils must be carefully disinfected before use. 
One hopes that Sir Richard Graham may see his way to make 
a more extensive trial in breeding pure-bred gadwall, one of 
the most beautiful of birds. The account of the hybrids is 
very interesting, and most people will feel some surprise and 
disappointment that the teal has not been successfully crossed 
with the garganey. The former is naturally the hardier bird, 
and as one travels further East and into warmer climes the 
varganey seems to outnumber the common teal. The system 
of crossing the varieties of wild ducks most nearly allied 
to the common bird with the latter, and recrossing back 
to the species which it was desired to establish, were 
extraordinarily successful, and appear to have given to the 
young birds just that desire to breed at home which was most 
wanted. W. CoaPeE OATES. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
Some Letters and Records of the Noel Family, compiled by 

Emilia F. Noel. (The St. Catherine Press.) 

BOOK with such a title as this is apt to be avoided by 

the general reader, nay, by every reader except 

the herald, the antiquary, the minute historian o1 

Doctor Dryasdust under another alias. One can 

scarcely read the wording underneath the frontis- 

piece without recalling Thackeray’s accent as he recited the 

sonorous titles of the Marquis of Steyne. For it informs us 

that the coat of arms is that of ‘‘ The Right Honourable Henry 

Noel Earl of Gainsborough, Viscount Campden, Baron Noel of 

Ridlington, Baron Hicks of Ilmington, Baron Noel of Titch- 

field and Baronet.” It stands like a signpost warning whoever 

passes that the road it leads to is one of genealogy and quarter- 

ings of arms and alliances of the pomp and circumstance of the 

great ; it conveys scarcely a hint that the small collection of 

letters which follow not the proverbial ell of pedigree, but the 

mile of it, is one of the most human and interesting conceivable. 

They come as a joyful surprise after the dignity, which is almost 

pompous, of the historical recital which goes before them. 

For the editor never permits a ripple of laughter even when 
transcribing the epitaph which says : 

Here resteth Baptist Noel, Lord Viscount Campden, Baron of Ridlington 
and IImington, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Rutland. His eminent loyalty 
to his two sovereigns King Charles I. and Charles II., his conjugal affection 
to four wives, his paternal indulgence to nineteen children 


The family history is deserving of close attention, if for 
nothing else, because it shows that certain engaging characte 
istics of the Noels were handed down from one generation to 
another. A Noel came over with the Conqueror and a Noel 
figured in some of the great historical events that occur in 
Knglish history. They leave a general impression of having 
been gay and gallant, loyal to their King and kind to the 
poor. Of one of them Queen Elizabeth made the distich : 
The word of denial and letter of 50 
Is that gentleman’s name who will never be thrifty 

This was Andrew Noel, a gentleman pensioner of Queen Eliza 
beth, and “ one of the greatest gallants of those times.”’ 

Handsome Baptist Noel was the typical cavalier of his 
day—gamester and soldier as well. In one day he lost {£2,500 
to “my Lord Carnarvon, Lord Rich and other young 
gallants,”” and when the Civil War broke out he raised a 
regiment of soldiers and a company of foot for the Royal cause. 
From his life some idea will be obtained of the stock to which 
the writers of the letters in this volume belonged. They are 
mostly of the eighteenth century, the bulk of them being the 
correspondence of Henry, sixth Earl of Gainsborough, and his 
sisters, Lady Jane Edwards, Lady Elizabeth Noel, Lady Anne 
Noel and a few other members of the family ; but one or two 
seventeenth and early nineteenth century epistles have been 
included. We select for notice those which are more distin- 
guished for homely natural traits or for the light they shed on 










life in the country houses of their time The most vivacious 
are by Lady Lucy Noel, that very modern young lady of the 
eighteenth century, who is as gay and slangy as her modern 


counterpart ol to-day She has always a keen eye for the 
ludicrous ; witness her description of a little church scene at 
kexton 
On Sunda ve went t Chu for we eatched an opportunity 
en ‘ ! ‘ W ae ithink preaches ‘ it was Mr. Heal ilia 
} uf 1 thon ‘ thinner almost than ever « dimed here mad there wa 
nt ‘ n I ist tell uo one thing more, for | am sure it will 
is Nan vas gomg out of the pew, and making her curtse 
M Lleale unl i ‘ “ul her nevlhige on tor it was mm the mornm just 
" 1 er curtsey to Mr. Ileal ind going out of the pew door ver 
| I unfortunately trod upon the tail of her neglige ud kept her a 
I ill val ntenan ile I t it 


How a country girl regarded the amusement or exercise of sea 
bathing and what it was like in her day are made apparent in 
a letter by the same correspondent 


W " | fat Ma t nornin if 
lear f n ell M Cumnmim t 
' lid n ' l i ha letter | merel il bec tmiy manne 
f I ih tu i nm f first plunge int ‘ eeal 
" 1 ba ! ! that I ul great " nfor the a 
mee in Ihe thean ipporters to enable me to ascend them, for my k 
literally tre bled ler me Mrs. Cummin Oy md the two maids followed 
totterm ey uel we ere all in a minute shut into this terrible vehick 
md began our pourne inte the sea, whi vas remarkably rough and the sk 
wre wd eho but the frst circumstance whi minds dreadful, did not add 
my tear is | alwa vished to have the waves high enough to come over nu 
en | did bathe, as it emed te formidable than to be plunged down deep 
nto a smooth sea l the proche All the time the bathing house was waddling 
dreadful into the sea Mrs. Cummings and Mar vere undressing me, 1 cannot 
via ted myself in the least, and T thought they pulled out the pms with a 
ery provoking alacrit I attempt not to describe my feeling I was a frozen 
lifele miserable bemyg, but a very passive one md when the dreadtul folding 
" pened, and the gure began their usual mumids of invitation, m these 
ra Come honey, don't be frightened, it's a tire warm sea” [T shut my eve 
ive them each a hand, and delivered myself up to the merey of them and the 
ive m which | was buried in an instant, from which state of urprise and 
uliocation, TL arose pale and aghast instead of lively and blooming as peopk 
ht to do, when it agre mad when their blood is not so thoroughly chilled by 
fear as mine undoubtedly wa I seareely knew anything that passed when 
I first emerged from the wave but in returning to the bathing house between 
the guides, two waves came with such violence against my back, that they pushed 
The tipo the tect 1 «ie 1 i petntcle mad made me cling very tast to her tor 
fea t bemye really carried awa I at last however ifely gained the desired 
port where Mrs. Cumming ud Mary received me dripping trom the ocean 
ind comforted me with praises for my resolute plunge I shivered excessively 
med LT believed looked as miserable as I felt I bathed again on Wednes 
day, and with much k terror, but LT hope in time, that [ shall be able to join 


in the general ery, which is at present my astonishment, that it is the pleasantest 


thing im the world 


Her lively account of her own contirmation begins with the 
remark that “ Everybody is in love with the Bishop, it is Terrick 
Bishop of Peterbro’, his manner and voice is charming and ts 
quite awefull ”’; and here is a very feminine touch : 


\s it is not proper to go in hats, we put on little caps, we was ifraid our 
egretts and lappets would have been in the way, for he puts his hand upon one’s 
head when he gives us his blessing, but he took great care of our egretts You 
will imagine the crowd when I tell you poor Miss Barton was stuck fast, had it 
not been tor the polite bishop who came to her asistance Poor Miss Law was 


tru by a stick the pushed the crowd back with 
Let us give a thumb-nail sketch from another lettet 


Mrs. Cummins continues her custom of seeing strange sights in the garden 


mad hearing odd nose Her Phoenomenon of to-day was of the latter sort 
t prodigious Bird which she acknowledges to be a kite hovered over head thi 
morning, as she walked upon the terra umd made an unaccountable noise, she 


ime into me and Nanny as she returned from her walk, and told us of the uncom 
mon adventure that had befel her Pray Ladies, do Kites ever make a nose 


or is it an unusual thing for them to do so 


Her account of Beau Nash at Bath is most entertaining, but too 
long for quotation Ihe editor has done well to include a few 
letters that illustrate the priggishness of our ancestors. Few 
brothers to-day would write to their sister “on improving het 
manners,” or be guilty of preaching like that of Sir Gerald Noel 
Noel: 

I do not quite approve of the use of your eves, they do not always express 
ufficient diffidence or seem enough to attend for information to the company 
they have too much premature decision in them I do not set up for a pertect 
mentor, but I will not from any consciousness of what I cannot do, fail to perform 
to the utmost of my powers, the duties of a brother, and the voluntary services 


fa friend 
But a still more amusing example of this kind of thing ts found 
in Lord Barham’s account of a visit to Napoleon. After regret 
ting that he had no chance of saying anything to the Emperor 
on “ the great subject ”’ he goes on: 

I gave the Dairyman'’s Daughter (a well known tract) to the Countess 
Bertrand, wife of his friend Marescal (who to his credit has stuck by Bonaparte 
in his fallen fortunes), an interesting woman, to whom I hope, it may please 


God to make it useful and thro’ whom it will I hope, get into the imperial 
ttage, for such is his dwelling. While alone with this singular man in a small 
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room, | was struck by the contrast to the scene in which I had last beheld him 


in the midst of his Marshalls of France, and all shinine in the beams of Victory 


How vain is human happiness; my beloved brothers, 
which ts unfading 


oh let us seek a crown 
lhe nicest letters are from the very young people. Here is one 
from Lord Gainsborough, aged seven, that it would be hard 
to beat for its frank, unaffected bovishness : 


Vil give you as much kisses as all these pictures and chairs and all, Bunn 
was put in the stillhouse and we can’t find her, may be the dogs have ¢ at’ her 
I was glad of Mamma’s birthday and I wish she may be live a great many 
we danced hands all round with Mrs. Willes and Hawleys and old Dam and 
Molly Cantrell but she cut well and we ran fast in the hall If the Carrier don’t 
bring my bow and arrows we will beat him with Mrs. Willes great hook tich 
lam a Lord Catcehman 


year 


There are many others equally interesting, and the collection 
will far more than fulfil the modest hope of the editor that it 
may “ afford some interest to other descendants of the writers.” 
It will amuse and interest everyone to whom the unaffected 
and natural appeals. 


\ BOOK WORTH READING 

Home Life in Spain, by S. L.. Bensusan Methuen.) 

\T a time when the Southern peoples and their troubles, come and coming 
we much in the mind of the public, this book has a peculiar interest. It is 
not only an alluring and intimate picture of the inner life of the Spanish rac 
nor yet only a singularly happy description of their country by a man who love 
it, though in this respect alone it has qualities which ensure it success, Mr 
Bensusan has a wonderful power of recreating an atmosphere and its impression 
of throwing a moment and its picture on his page, till the scenes he describes 
stand in the reader’s mind with the same life that they do in his own. But 
his book is more than all this, for it gives an impartial and significant account 
of the influences and movements at work in modern Spain, and provides food 
for thought as well as for enjoyment. Some of the headings of the chapters 
show the weight of their contents—*‘* The Church in Spain,” “ Spanish Internal 
Policy,” “Spanish Law Courts and Their Jurisdiction.” We could wish that 
he had given a whole chapter, instead of a few passing allusions, to the rise of 
Liberalism in Spain. The views upon it are easily gathered, and their wider 
expansion would have been most interesting An individual, humorous, abk 
book this, full of beauty, guided by a fearless observation, and illuminated by 
the writer’s singular power of establishing relationships between himself and 
the scenes and people among which he passes 


A GREAT CONDUCTOR. 

Splendid Zipporah, by Maud Stepney Rawson. (Methuen.) 

MUSIC; and a six-foot, orphaned genius for a heroine with a heart of gold and a 
determination to stand on her own feet, which, musically, is a difficult thing to 
do nowadays when you stand on them at the bottom of the ladder. Zipporah, 
born a lady, which handicaps her further, stands on them at the top when she 
is finished ; but her climb is hard and her adventures many, including one with a 
real prince, She is perhaps rather too spendid and simple and unerring, and there 
really was no need to make her so very large. Her author’s habit of incessantly 


” 


referring to her as * the big woman,”’ “ the big girl,’’ would spoil a less able book 
altogether. There is also rather too much music Music cannot be described 
never has been and never will be ; and the constant attempt is apt to be tiresome, 
A little self-conscious, rather too sentimental—but a good story, nevertheless 
with a wealth of well-done minor characters, most of them musical, and a 
mass of interesting detail drawn from a first-hand knowledge of the life and the 
subjects with which the tale deals 


THE MEREDITHIAN TOUCH. 

Zoe, the Dancer, by Ida Wild. (John Lane: The Bodley Head.) 

\ PRETTY and witty tale about a little English girl with wonderful hair, who 
is left at a convent school in Brussels with enough money to pay for fifteen years’ 
schooling and instructions that she is to be turned into a nun or a governess at the 
end of that time Zoé refuses to be turned into either. She * places ” 
herself, first as a hair-dresser’s assistant, and then as a dancer, with great success 
and complete security She is a charming little character, the centre of a host 
of figures, all drawn with the same light wit and sympathy—monks, roués, 
shopkeepers, players, nuns and lovers, French and English. Zoé, shrewd and 
innocent and alone, sails her little barque safely amid this host till she strikes 
against the rock of matrimony She marries a drunkard and flies from him on 
the wedding-night to the shelter of the Good Brothers The story of her es« apes 
of her triumphs, her surrenders, and the plot within a plot that finally saves her 
is told in a style and with a veiled lightness that constantly reminds one ot 
Meredith, but has its own success without anything of Meredith's profundity 
and depth 


MODERN HOUSES 
Recent English Domestic Architecture, 1910. (Published by the 
irchitectural Review.) 

PHIS volume provides a very useful conspectus of some important houses built 
during last year, and also of some earlier work, such as Tigbourne Court and 
Holland House, Farnham, which have been illustrated in the pages of CouNTR’ 
Liars Very interesting is Derry’s Wood, Wonersh, designed by Messrs. John 
I’. Bentley, Son and Marshall. In the porch there is that note of individual treat 

ment which marks the designs as having come from the office whence issued 
the plans of the great Cathedral at Westminster. In a general way, the prevail 

ing impression which this collection of houses gives is the wide variety of design 
which still characterises English architecture In some ways the most interesiin 

house illustrated is Dene Place, West Horsley, designed by Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 
The pendulum is certainly swinging in the direction of the Greek refine 

ments associated with the names of Soane and Wilkins, when one sees in a 
twentieth century house the thin and delicate detail and slender sash-bars 
associated with the early nineteenth century. When, moreover, one notes an 
attic window with pointed head and tracery of the sort that is generally abused 
as churchwarden Gothic, it is clear that Mr. Goodhart-Rendel has the courage 
of his convictions 
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AMERICAN MIDDLE AGE. . 
_ A Deserted House, by reer an ta poset (Constable.) O "ER FIELD on FURRO W 


ay AMERICA excels in the delineation of the romance of the middle-aged. There se ; 

— is a band of American writers, country writers chiefly, who, headed by the genius IFE has nothing better to offer than such moments as that 
of Miss Mary Wilkins, tell, as nobody else can tell them, the love-tales of those shown in the second of our sketches If only the 

one whom youth has deserted. It is somehow always a fascinating theme, and Miss i whipper-in can keep those men quiet. The fox is going 

ard Phelps, who belongs to the said band, does it full justice. American country away as if he meant it. When an old fox who is a 
life makes a most effective setting for these stories of elderly simplicity and traveller goes away at the first sound of the Hunt being up, 


hope and goodness. Except in the 





— first tale the people are all poor. 
her “ Twenty- four : Four ”’ is the story ' 
ms. of the first telephone in North-West 
and Peony, a typical Yankee village, and 
ory of the restoration by its agency of 
™ Mrs. Fortitude Fillebrown’s happi- 
ness. “ Fée” is the tale of the 
lon restoration of the grey-haired Miss 
it Miranda’s happiness by the agency 
mm OF of a small dog. “ His Father’s 
ed Heart ” tells of the restoration of a 
poverty-stricken minister’s happiness 
by his n’er-do-well son. It is 
curious that strenuous America 
should love such tales of almost 
abandoned sentimentality and that 
ng, so young a country should revel 
Fis in these descriptions of the old and 
me, the nearly old. 
ves ———— 
Mr a) “ep eila nin . _ 
on ; MANY TALES AND ONE 
lates { THEME. 
but : Breakers of the Law, by Stodart 
int Walker. (Eveleigh Nash.) 
oa THE law is the law of marriage, and 
= its breakers are varied. So are their 
ial reasons, and so also are the results. 
- ; The attitude of the author is sane 
« : and sober. If he shows that nothing 
er ; but mischief and misery follow dis- 
le : honour he shows also that dishonour 
by ; is not easily apportioned where it is 
id due. There was a gulf as wide 
as the world between Marjory 
Bremer in “‘In the Blood” and 
Emily Brown in “ The Pity of It,” 
for instance. The tales are rather 
a crowded; many of them have 
Lo : sufficient incident for a three-volume 
h, : novel. They are also somewhat aes : 
le melodramatic here and there. But A PROSPECTIVE CANDIDATE FOR OLYMPIA. 
a they are told with great conviction 
re and sincerity, and the author’s resolute refusal to be blinded either by senti- nothing will turn him from his point if hounds can drive him 
y mentality or false sympathy makes them wholesome reading. hard at first. If not, he may sneak back to the covert. But the 
k first thing is silence, never so 
golden as in the hunting-field. 
4 We should always give the fox 


credit for shyness, and the 
better and wilder fox he is, the 
more easily is he turned back 
by clamour. 


He waited not, he was not found 
No warning note from eager hound 
But echo of the distant horn 
From outskirts of the covert borne 
When Jack the Whip in ambush lay 


Proclaimed the fox was gone away 


So sang Egerton Warburton, 
the laureate of fox-hunting, of 
that historic ‘Tarwood run with 
the Heythrop in a song which 
has stirred the blood of keen 
Oxford undergraduates for halt 
a century and more. Lord 
Kedesdale was Master then (he 
was, after the Dukes of Beau- 
fort gave up the country, the 
founder of the Heythrop Hunt), 
and Jem Hills, the greatest of 
Oxfordshire huntsmen, carried 
the horn. The Heythrop has 
always been a country for 
fox-hunting, and squires and 
farmers alike have preserved 
foxes Some may remembet 
when the late King as Prince 
of Wales came down to hunt, 
and the V.W.H., the Cotswold 
and the Heythrop stopped the 
earths for each other, and each 
pack was at liberty to draw 
the coverts of the others, so as 
to show the Royal visitor as 
much sport as possible. 

3 The best run of a bad 
scenting week fell to the Cots- 
wold, and Charles Travess, who 
has only just retired, showed 


‘DON’T HOLLER!” marvellous skill in working out 
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an hour of hunting on a bad scenting day Lord Shannon, 
then Master of the V.W.H., piloted the Prince so well that he 
saw it all, and finished up the day with tea at Kendcombe 
Vicarage with Mr. Pitt, one of the best known and liked of 
the hunting parsons of the West Mr. Albert Brassey was then 
Master, as he is to-day It is not always in their best country 
that hounds show the finest sport, and many people would 
say that the Wednesday country on the Deddington _ side, 
where thev were last week, is not the best scenting ground in the 
Heythrop Hunt The fact is that no part of the Heythrop carries 
an enduring scent, and hounds must hunt closely, bear to be lifted 
over the frequently occurring patches of poor scenting soil and 
be ready to put down their noses again Neither huntsman nor 
hounds that cannot do this are much use in the Heythrop country 
(mn Wednesday there was hunting in the morning and plenty of 
foxes afoot, and then, as so often happens in Oxfordshire in the 
afternoon, there was a better scent, and an hour's good work with 
hounds hunting (running hard, too, at times) sent everybody home 
contented In the days when | hunted more often with the Duk« 
of Beaufort’s hounds than now I recollect a certain field with a 
hairy fence out of a road, and just such a stile as is shown here, 


as the only way to leave the field again An awkward fence it 
vas in its way, but nothing with a bold horse when both man and 
horse, as in this sketch, have thrown their hearts over first 
What does a ditch or plank matter if you have courage undet 
you and shoulders in front, and in the next field the Badminton 
hounds sweeping and swooping on the grass, working as this pack 
always does with the steady confidence of hounds that know 


they have to kill their fox by their own work, and yet that then 
huntsman will never fail them in difficulties | believe in hounds 
hunting. but vet think that nothing makes them slacken more than 
the knowledge that when the huntsman comes up he will not be abl 
to put them right Foxhounds are conceited animals, and if they 
once think that they know more than the huntsman, they become 
headstrong, unhandy and, at last, wild The Duke of Beaufort 
knows where a fox is going so well that it seems as if he saw him, 
and he judges the capacity of hounds so accurately that he can 
anticipate where the pack will throw up and intervene at the 
critical moment lake, for example, the excellent hunt from 
Newnton on Tuesday week kach time hounds were put right 
they began to drive as if they felt confident that they had been 
put on better terms with their fox, and in the intervals they 
worked steadily and well, and achieved a tive-mile point, too, with 
a very moderate scent in about an hour 

The V.W.HL. (Cricklade) have had a capital season. The pack is 
made up from three or four sources, and all, except about sixteen 
couph trange to the country llow often it comes about that 
a pack in a strange country shows great sport Why, | cannot say, 
unless hounds, like huntsmen, sometimes know too much 

Ihe Belvon | beheve taking the eason through, hunt as 
many days, kill as many foxes and have as good sport as any pack 
Hlaving one of the best countries to hunt over and without 
any question the best pack of hounds, the members of the Hunt 
must be considered as fortunate peopl Nor is that all, for they 
have a Master who is as good a judge of a horse or hound as any 
man in England, and whose wife is quite able to take his place when 
the many duties of a busy man call him away from the hunting-field ; 
indeed, Lady Greenall always seems to bring sport and good fortune 
on her days There was a very characteristic Belvoir field out at 
Sproxton Village—surely one of the most fox-hunting looking 
villages—but all these villages in the Shires have a certain look 
of incompleteness until one sees a meet of hounds in them, and 
then somehow they look all right, for they are perfect backgrounds 
to such a gathering 

\ very good story reaches me from a country where shooting 
is as much favoured as fox-hunting \ covert-owner desired to 
keep foxes ; his keeper did not \t last the Master summoned the 
man, repeated his order, and added that if the coverts were drawn 
blank again the keeper's place would be vacant. The hounds were 
coming: the kee per knew very well there was no fox and consulted 
a friend send to Leadenhall Market \ccord- 
ingly, down came the fox Ihe keeper drove a stake into the 
ground in one of the coverts near the house, and fastened the fox 
The keeper was kept at the house, 


‘Oh, quite easy 


to it with a collar and rope 
and as he ran to the covert to release his captive he saw the fox, 
alarmed at the sounds of the chase, speeding over the park in front 
of the house, and trailing behind him was the rope he had gnawed 
through. In hot pursuit was a foxhound puppy, who caught the 
rope and, of course, pull d the fox over backward The spectators 
on the terrace were observing the scene The Master took hounds 
away in dudgeon, and the keeper’s place was vacant, after all 
The Burstow is a pleasant little country in Surrey where a high 
tariff and a cap keep out the strangers; and an absence of gates and 
stiffish fences out of grass which is, as often the case in Surrey, 
rather deep in wet weather, have even more to do with keeping the 
fields select The Master, Mr. Sturdy, is resigning They have a 
capital pack (with strains of Warwickshire and Belvoir) of hounds 
that have been bred in Kent, Surrey and Sussex, where working 
foxhounds suited to the country have for a very long time been 
hunted by a succession of noted sportsmen 

Iwo very important appointments were made last week. | 
mentioned last week that the Cottesmore would have a new hunts- 
man next season, as S. Gillson is retiring Che choice of the Masters 
has fallen upon Tom Isaac, at present huntsman to the Blankney. 
His father was huntsman to Mr. Fernie, and his uncle to the 
Pytchley Both have made their mark in the field and the kennel. 
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\ West Country man by extraction, a Leicestershire man by birth 
born in a huntsman’s house and having served with hounds jp 
High Leicestershire, in West Norfolk and in Lincolnshire, the 
younger Tom Isaac has in a short time had a wide experience 
Foxes are easier to find in the Cottesmore than in the Eastern Coun. 
ties, but they are no easier to kill, even if we put aside the great 
crowds of pursuers who hamper a huntsman. Isaac is no stranger 
to Leicestershire fences and crowds, and he must be a hard worker 
or he would never have done so well in the Blankney. Then 
Peter Farelly of the Bedale having the choice of the huntsman’s 
post with the Cheshire, six, or the Bramham Moor four days a week 
has chosen the latter. Were I a huntsman I should prefer a four. 
day-a-week to a six-day-a-week country, for he sees in the latte; 
case so little of his hounds, and half a huntsman’s pleasure and 
more than half his success depends on the terms he is on with his 
hounds. Other appointments are Tyrrell from the Cheshire to 
the Tynedale as huntsman, Downes from the Hurworth to the Bedak 
and ‘Tongue from the Oakley to the Kast Essex. Lord Southampton 
becomes Master of the Hurworth and will hunt hounds himself, and 
Mr. Bouch from Tipperary will hunt the bitch pack in the Ather- 
stone country. Joint-Masters are the order of the day, and Mr 
Roylance Court and Captain Higson will take the Cheshire 
country when the Duke of Westminster gives it up. They ar 
advertising for an entirely new staff, a huntsman and _ thre 
whippers-in X. 


THE QUICK HEDGE 
.  . AND OTHERS. 


Hk renewal and repair of fences occupy the attention of 
the farmer and fencer to a greater extent in winter and 
early spring than at any other time. Only small re 
pairs are done in summer; the yearly overhaul takes 
place, or should do so, when the days are short and 
when other outdoor work is not pressing. In February, 

too, hedge-laying competitions are being held all over the country, 
and the two circumstances combine to bring the question of fences 
into prominence at this season, In the early days of agricultural 
improvement the en losing of lands was an important consideration 
Obviously, fields intended either for pasture or tillage had to bx 
fenced ; the question was in what way, and with what materials 
On the hills at high altitudes and in lowland districts where suitable 
stone was plentiful, dry stone walls were largely built ; but in other 
cases, quicks (young hawthorn plants) were invariably used. In 
a large number of instances, particularly when conditions were 
favourable and proper treatment was given, the hedges then 
planted are still alive and quite serviceable, and this after one 
hundred and fifty years. Thirty-five or forty years ago, wire 
(usually pit rope unwound) came into fairly general use, and nowa- 
days wire of some kind is the chief material used both for the repair 
and renewal of fences. It is easy to understand why this has come 
about. In the first place, it is cheap; in the second, it is efficient 
if the separation of fields alone be considered ; and, in the third, 
it is lasting if creosoted posts be used. A good wire fence with 
creosoted posts and galvanised wire will last thirty or forty years, 
and for the first twenty-five it will need very little repair indeed. 
lhe objections to such a fence are that it provides no shelter for 
stock, it affords no cover for game or small birds, and it does not, 
by any means, add to the beauty of a landscape ; a stretch of country 
fenced with wire alone is unthinkable. It is needless to say that 
it is heartily hated by fox-hunting men. 

A dry stone wall is not so objectionable to hunters as wire ; 
it is a very good fence, affords good shelter for stock, and it has a 
fairly long life if it is well built of good flat stone properly bonded. 
But it is costly to erect and to keep in repair when repairs become 
necessary it is of no use for nesting, and is a blot on the face of 
any district. A stone wall country is a silent country—it has no 
singing birds worth mentioning, and, as a rule, few of the larger 
birds, such as partridges. Fences constructed entirely of timber 
are rarely seen nowadays, although they were more or less common 
forty or fifty years ago. The initial cost is too great to tempt 
either farmers or landlords to prefer it to wire, and it possesses 
all the disadvantages of wire (except to fox-hunters) that is to say, 
lack of shelter for beast and bird and so on. 

Che only other kind of fence which need be considered is the 
live fence, and I should like to put in a strong piea for the quick. 
here is nothing like it. It is certainly rather costly to run in the 
first instance, and it is usually a number of years before it is suffi 
ciently strong to turn stock of itself. But once it is got up it is all 
that can be desired. It is an excellent fence, which lasts for ever 
practically, if properly attended to; it gives the best of shelter for 
stock ; provides cover for game, and harbour and food for singing 
birds, and pleases the eye and senses. Its amenity value is great. 
It creates the sort of feeling one experiences on entering a well- 
furnished room ; it imparts a sense of warmth and completeness 
\ country of hedges and hedgerow trees is a furnished country 
a place fit to live in. As compared with wire or stone walls, hedges 
add a good three or four years’ purchase to thev alue of many estates, 
a thing well worth remembering. 

\t the present time the question is not so much one of planting 
new fences as of attending to existing ones. There are many hedges 
now existing which could be saved and made as good as new I! 
they were properly attended to; allowed to remain as they are, 
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they will eventually die out. 


COUNTR 


The plan of layering, or plashing, 


should be practised to a much greater extent than it is, and land- 
lords would be acting wisely by encouraging their tenants to extend 
it. It would pay the landlord, in most cases, to lay one chain 
for every chain done by the tenant. 
switched every year, are notoriously difficult to keep healthy. 
The continual switching is undoubtedly the cause of it. It is a better 


THE WATERLOO CUP. 


FTER one of the plea- 
santest and most in- 
teresting meetings on 
record Jabberwock has 
added his name to the 

list of greyhounds who have 
won the most coveted prize. 
He is the property of Sir R. 
W. B. Jardine, and there is no 
owner more popular than this 
sterling sportsman and ardent 
supporter of greyhound coursing. 
Jabberwock was not one of the 
dogs supported before the run- 
ning began. Indeed, very little 
was known in his favour by the 
public. He ran at the Altcar 
and Corrie Meetings, but failed 
to distinguish himself. It must 
have been the result of home 
trials, therefore, that led to his 


nomination for the Waterloo 
Cup. The runner-up, Silk and 
Scarlet, is a puppy with a 


curious history. He was offered 


Roadside hedges, which are 


JABBERWOCK, 


as a gift to Mr. Storey, and his young days were chequered 


with misfortune. 


SCARLET. 


he 


Was 


SILK AND 
from this he took distemper badly. 
the nursing of Mrs. Storey, 


and, though easily beaten by 
Wolseley at Farcet Fen, where 
he made his first public appear- 
ance, he ran much better in the 
Old Champion Puppy Stakes. 
After that he seems to have 
shown very great improvement, 
and there was no entry for the 
Waterloo Cup that looked more 
like winning. The betting before 
the coursing was chiefly on 
Hillcourt (who was a_ hot 
favourite at 5 to 1), Sylph and 
Postage Paid. But Silk and 
Searlet was one of the very 
few outsiders backed, and this 
was solely through his appear- 
ance. He is a fine greyhound, 
and was in the hardest and 
fittest condition. All the good 
judges kept an eye on him 
during the various stages of 
the meeting, which, it may be 
said here, was so popular as to 


He broke his leg, and as he was recovering 





Thanks, however, to 


soon 


perfectly well, 


RABY 
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plan not to switch at all, but to cut low 
about every ten years. 
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say, fence high or so 


We are sometimes tempted to think that 


this knowledge was only acquired in our time as the result of ow 
own observations, but, as a matter of fact, it was well known to 
the early fencers of one hundred or one hundred and fifty years ago 
Indeed, one is bound to recognise that what they did not know in 


those days about hedge fences was hardly worth knowing 





j.¢ 


remind one of the days when 


Fullerton was winning _ his 
brilliant courses. Lord Sefton 


had made the best arrangements 
for witnessing the sport, with 
the result that there was 
dissatisfaction felt or expressed 
by the huge crowds _ that 
assembled every day.  Fortu- 
nately, the weather was most 
suitable, despite the rain which 
had fallen so plenteously on 
Tuesday. The Altear ground 
soon recovers from a_ soaking, 
and the course was in excellent 
condition. 

The first round, 
Wednesday, produced 
good courses, but no sensational 
result. Jet, Mr. Hartley Bibby’s 
nominee, and Mr. Birkbeck’s 
Boanerges shaped extremely 


ho 


run on 


some 


we pe heats well. Mr. Hardy's Hilleourt 
THE WINNER. had no difficulty in disposing 
of Mr. Mather’s Dee Ferry, and 

Jabberwock had a comparatively easy task. In the second 
round Jet beat Boanerges, and Mandate came into public 





favour 
court 


on 
raised 


BACHELOR. 


account ol 


the 


MANDATE. 


confidence 





his clever 


defeat of Calabash. Hill 
of his supporters by beating 
Holway very easily, and Silk 
and Scarlet won his | trial 
splendidly. Jabberwock — ran 
steadily, but not in such a 
way as to call for special 
attention. On Thursday a high 
wind was blowing, but the 
hares ran strongly, and the 
trials of the third round 
were of the most interesting 
description. Mr. Bell-Irving’s 


Mandate had a narrow surplus 
of points over Jet, and Hill 
court accounted for Mr. St. 
Aubyn’s Bodellan in a mannet 
that inspired his followers with 
renewed confidence. Silk and 
Scarlet was matched against 
Mr. Dunn’s Flying Parson, and 
the odds were strongly against 


him: but the manner in which 
he raced up to the hare and 
killed before needing to turn 
pointed him out as a dog of 
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exceptional merit Mandate seemed to 
Jabberwock had a be preferred to d 


fairly easy task and Jabberwock. The 
won satisfactorily odds in favour of 
The fourth round Silk and Scarlet were 

was the most excit 7 to 2, and Raby 
ing Mandate Bachelor was backed 


disposed of Mickey 
the Mill, and then 
Silk and Scarlet was 
put into the slips 
against Hilleourt 
the favourite. As 
usual, Mr Storey’'s 
puppy dashed away 
with extraordinary 


as an outsider. The 
first trial was be- 
tween Mandate and 
Silk and Scarlet, who 
were given a_ very 
strong hare. Once 
more the latter 
showed extra- 
ordinary pace at the 
beginning of the 
course, and at the 
first turn was two 
lengths in _ front 
then Mandate drew 
up and got in for a 
few points, but Silk 


speed and reached 
the hare two lengths 
n front of his rival; 
and though Hill 
court made a_ reso 
lute effort to fight it 
out, Silk and Scarlet 





proved too much for aes : , 4 Vite . “i 4 , and 6, Scarlet soon 
him, and effected Wis... vv.) scored again and 
a kill after one ol had the verdict 


the best courses of SYLPH AND FULL STEAM, WHICH DIVIDED THE PURSE. easily in his favour. 
the meeting he Jabberwock found 
second favourite Lanthorn was beaten by Jabberwor k, and SO) Raby Bachelor the most stubborn Opponent he had vet 
for the semi-final there were left the four of which we show encountered, and, though he had a little the better of the run-up, 
photographs to-day Mandate, Silk and Scarlet, Raby Bachelor his opponent fought the issue out so resolutely that there 
and Jabberwock. On Friday the weather was again charming, was very little between them when the flag was hoisted in 
and as usual the betting became very active at this stage Jabberwock’s favour. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 
HOLLYHOCKS, BY GERTRUDE JEKYLI disease (Puccinia malvacea); but as they are necessarily neat 
HIKE are many who are deterred from growing these the back of the border, it is a simple matter to make sure that y 
grand plants by the prevalence of the disease, or, some group of plants, of close habit or strong foliage, shall be 
more properly, the fungoid pest, that is likely to just in front. The well-fed Hollyhocks will send up fine spikes, 
infest them, the same and the defect of bareness of 
pest attacking more the lower stem will not be 
or less all the members of apparent. The flowers will 
the Mallow family, of which be so good that thei 
the Hollyhocks are the most absence would be a grievous 
important of the garden loss to the garden, 
representatives. But one may although they must not be ; 


say that Hollyhocks are indis 
pensable in the late summet 
and autumn, and they cannot 
be let go lightly In strong 
soils they are nearly always 
healthy, a plant lasting for 
several years, throwing up 
several grand spikes and being 
well clothed with foliage to the 
vround Che difficulty arises 
in the lighter soils, for the 
Hollyhock is what gardeners 
call a gross feeder, rejoicing 


expected to be so vigorous 
as they would be on a 
soil of a stronger nature. 
The pest can be kept : 
in check, though not abso 
lutely abolished, by 
frequent syringing with a 
weak solution of perman- 
ganate of potash as soon as 
the leaves have made some 
growth, or with any of the 
anti-fungoid preparations. 

For flowering the same 
year, Hollyhock seed may be 
sown in heat as early as the 
first days of January; but it 
may still be sown now if the 
plants are pushed on as quickly 
as may be. There is a good 
deal in getting a strain of seed 
that will give the right-shaped 
flower. The florists’ Holly- 
hock, so fully double that the 
whole flower is the same 
rounded shape all over and ts 
equally tightly packed with 
crowded petals, is not the 
best for the garden; in fact, 
instead of being a_ beautiful 
flower it is rather an ugly 
thing. The best kind has a : 
distinct guard petal or oute! 
petticoat, and the rising centre 
It-is true that the plants is only moderately _ filled. 
wiways lose their lower leaves In this case the colour also is 
and are not free from the SINGLE HOLLYHOCKS. much enhanced by the play 


in a soil either of loam or 
lime, in any case rich and deep 
andalso well manured. There 
can hardly be a place whose 
conditions are worse for Holly 
hocks than the present writer's 
garden—on a sandy upland, 
which naturally produces only 
Heath and Gorse. Here all 
flower - borders have to be 
artificially made; but where 
Hollyhocks are to grow it is 
made deeper still, the sand 
taken out to a depth of three 
feet and the place filled with 
the best stuff we can get 
together, with the ashes of the 
fire-heap plentifully admixed 
and some good manure from a 
fogt to eighteen inches down. 
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and transmitted glow of light and tint within and between the 
inner petals. All this is lost in the round, tight flower, where 
the light can only play upon the outer surface. 

There is much beauty of tender colouring among some of 
the single Hollyhocks, but of these the ones that are easiest 
to grow and are the most generally useful are the varieties of 


ON THE 
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Althea ficifolia, the Fig-like shape of the leaf accounting for 
the specific name. The best are those of sulphur and white 
colourings, which should be secured if possible, or there will 
probably be a preponderance of flowers of a poor, washy, purplish 
pink. But if mixed seed is sown, some will be sure to be yellow 
and white, and seed for further use can be kept from these. 


GREEN. 


By Horack HuTcHINSON AND BerRNARD Darwin. 


GOLFING PILGRIMS TO THE SoutH 
T is just at this moment, rather than earlier in the year, that the principal 
golfing exodus is taking place from Great Britain to those resorts of 
Southern Europe where warmer weather is to be expected Phat this is 
so is a tribute, no doubt, to the terrific quality of our month of March 
As the Englishman said, when his Russian visitor at Christmas-time 
remarked, “* This winter! Why, I don’t call this a winter at all,” “ Ah, 
wait till you see our spring.”” That is just what our golfing population doc 
not seem to want to sec Oh to be out of England, now that March is there 
is the common impulse, and in obedience to it we have the professional tour of 
Braid, Vardon, Massy and Sherlock, and all the chief golfing events of the 
Riviera season, to say nothing 
of the contests at and between 
Pau and Biarritz, focussed in ge” 
this month of March, which ts 
certainly of less terror there 
than here Mr 
understand, has lately returned 


Fowler, we 


from laying out and develop 
ing the green just below. the 
Pyrenees, at San Sebastian, and 
Mr. Colt is just about packing 
up to lay out courses at Detroit 
ind Toronto 


Toronto GOL! 

It is interesting to find 
him going out course-planning 
in Canada so early as this in 
the year Most of us would be 
under the impression, no doubt 
quite incorrect, that the Cana 
dian winter, which even a Rus 
sian might be able to speak ot 
with respect, would still have 
the land under its white shroud 
in mid-March ; 
and probably the 


but presumably 
it is not so 
Continental climate can be 
relied on for its punctual obset 
vance of the seasons far more 
implicitly than our insular one 
They have two courses, and 
both good of their kind, clos« 
to Toronto now, but are losing 
e nearest of all, that of the 
Royal Toronto Golf Club, and 
I presume it is to lay out a 
ubstitute for this—they pro 
posed to place it down on the 
shores of Lake Ontario—that 
Mr. Colt is going 
Ihe other is at Lambton, Mr 


seataring 


George Lyon's happy hunting 
ground, where he is very bad 
to beat Both are very good 


of the inland type. 


RuLeE 15 IN AMERICA 
Some of the interpreta 

tions”’ of the United Golf Asso- 

Rules of Golf 


ygest that we want 


Cation of the 


seem to su 


an interpretation’ of the 
very word “ interpretation” 
itself \n interpretation of 
general Rule 15 says that a 


player may take a practice 
swing or swings after the ball 
is in play, more than a club's 
length from the ball.” At first 
sight it is not obvious how this 
can be even the most liberal 
“Interpretation” of a rule 
which indicates what a man 
may or may not do in his 
preparation for striking at a 
ball in play, but a little further 
thought suggests the origin of 
it No doubt an objection was 
taken to a man’s performing a 
practice swing close to his ball, 
on the ground that he actually 
did, in so doing, *‘ move, bend 
or break something fixed or 
growing,”’ which is what Rule 
15 explicitly forbids He is 


how, by this “ interpretation,” MR. PATRICK 





moved a little further away from the ball to take his practice swing. It may 
be remembered that when he was over here this was a preliminary Mr, Walter 
Iravis never omitted. But what is to happen now in the United States if 
a man has a big bush in front of him just a little more than a club’s length 
away from his ball, and elects to take his practice swings in such a place and 
manner that after a few of them this bush entirely disappears Under what 
rule has his opponent any remedy, or will he just have to sit still and watch and 


look pl asant 


Varpvon Rounp Le Tovover in 65 


Harry Vardon has been going round a frozen Le Touquet in 65 stroke 
That is an astonishing score at which to get round any eighteen-hole coursé 
ind perhaps the frozen con 

dition adds fuel to the astonish 
ment, or perhaps, again, it doe 
not That is not a remark in 
itself luminous, but its meaning 
is that what happens on frozen 
ground is always the unex 
it is the 
unexpectedly good and some 


pected, and sometime 


times the unexpectedly horrid 
The ball travels any distances 
you like, and therein frost aid 
the golfer by shortening up the 
distances ; but then, again, it 
makes all the approaching and 
putting so tricky as to be quit 
When the chances are 


going in your favour, well and 


chancy 


good; when against, ill and 
bad It is evident that it wa 
the former set of chances that 
were at work when Vardon did 
his 65; but over and above thi 
the seore is evidence that le 
must be keeping that good 
touch with his putter, that 
blessed facility of hitting the 
ball smooth and true, which he 
only recovered, after many 
months’ lapse, in the foursome 
match against the Oxford and 
Cambridge Society at Stoke 


Deope 


Mr. Parrick Murray 

The commanding figure of 
Mr. “ Pat” Murray is a k 
familiar one on our Southern 
greens than on the great 
Scottish courses, such as St 
Andrews and Muirtield. Though 
not a champion himself, he 
has had the perhaps greatet 
honour of investing champion 
with thei titles and thei 
trophies, for he was captain of 
the Honourable Company of 
Edinburgh Golfers on that great 
occasion when Mr. Maxwell beat 


Captain Hutchison for the 
amateur championship by a 
single hole He is a hort 


driver, but the rest of his game 
is impecca ble, and, bein, 
possessed ot that greatness of 
oul essential in the man who 
s described as “ a good partner 
in a foursome,” he is in great 
request as a partner in dinnet 
matches, even as his social 
qualities make him in = great 
request at dinner parties. In hi 
leisure moments he is believed 
to practise the liberal profession 
of the law H. G. H, 


A NOTABLE CONVERSION, 

I hear a rumour, which I 
have very good reason to be 
lieve is a true one, that Mr 
) Abe Mitchell is going to leave 


the amateur ranks and become 


“> 


a professional He has been, 
I believe, appointed professional 
to another famous gentleman of 


the same Christian name, Si 


MURRAY, 


Abe Bailey, whooften plays over 
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guarded by hollows Ihese are but two instances out of many that might py 
given, for the grassy trench plays a great part in the scheme of fortifix ition 
There is a magnificent specimen, for example, of great depth and width that 
has most agreeably taken the place of the old rampart bunker that guarded 
the sixth green Phe shots to be played out of them are, on the whole, easier. 
is well as being more pleasantly varied, than those out of bunkers ; but there 


at Mid-Surrey 


are 
and our niblicks are not likely to be 


still plenty of bunkers 
itrophied 
AN UNDULATING FAIRWAY 
I heard one enthusiast at Mid-Surrey suggest that when the hills and hollows 
vere quite finished, the next thing to do would be to make a few undulations 
in the fairway of the course, so as to give a greater variety of lies and stances 
rhis, however, would be so vast a task that I should think even the imagination 
of a Taylor would boggle at it Yet the art of making undulations in putting 
greens has now been raised to such a pitch that | suppose it is only a matter of 
time before the same process is applied to the fairway Meanwhile * architects” 
are becoming more and more keenly alive to the merits of natural humps and 
bumps through the course. If we cannot make artificial ups and downs, we can, 
it any rate, refrain from abolishing the natural ones. On some of the older 
courses that were hewed out of heather and fir trees too much pains was taken 
to make the fairway smooth and flat The lies and the stances are really too 
good and too easy However, on a new course, still in process of construction 
that I saw the other day, the natural bumpiness of the ground is being most 
rupulously preserved, with the result that the player will have an infinitel 
greater variety of stance and lie than he usually gets inland The merits of this 
plan would seem too obvious to point out, were it not that they have so often 


been overlooked in the past Bb. D 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


I ( It i long while since an unateur has leaped 
ldenly into ta lid Mr. Mitehell last summet His golf at Hovlake wa 
fine ta | ette whievement wa is win in the Golf IUustrated Gold 
Va it Sunnis © wilt ' re W I imagine, not even the very best 
ty nself to beat with ar Vverweening confidence 
It w bn ul ft ] Mi Mitchell a nm amateur—ver vi indeed 
the br International sick but with hi vith and his tremendous power 
‘ t, if all es well, to make a great name for himself as a professional 
Hie follows in t footstey f H. H. Barker, onee champion of Yorkshire and 
il t lr n ive fi fer w ifter playing for England in the amateur 
International t f became a flourtshin prote ional in the United 
(sRA Hi Ww 
When I ist wee f thes mtain ranges of Mid-Surrey I did some 
TT ‘ t t ter thee ra ditches which form, as it were, the compk 
ent I ha ried to play at the Old Deer Park since T wrote 
ml | i land detail nowledge, | no of bitter experience, of all the 
" how u the ret " IT hv we really the making of ynnne f the 
le ] ! f ul el In t ld tft le, a rt le tha 
boimnerel Locacks ina theult n a remarkable degree It was bad because 
eon le and not ne enou it was difficult because it wa 
| lead but ith rathe unpleasant perpendicular sick 
Now, | eat f tren t le has been made a really capitalone. The 
enist md any ball that it all crooked topple enth 
en the de mtoa Iheow Trncleed, these lhow neve ide give an attrac 
plateau ippea ! t itigreen whit reall is flat a i pane ike The 
eft , t tha reall t ingenious! 
IRIS GERMANICA 
lo tHe Eptror o1 Country Lirt 
i Cn the east sick f the Ratkhes monument in the Charing C1 linbant 
ment C,arcdens ts t be seen a flowerin pike of the common bhue flaw iris witl 
t wee bud With my experience in the City, extending over a period of a quartet 
fa centur | have never een such an early development of this iri 
I’. CLEMENTESMI 


Is THil REDSTART BECOMING RARER 


lo tHe Eoiror of Country Lars 


st It would be interesting to know whether, in other parts of England besick 
that m whie | reside, the redstart is becoming raret \ few eur user th 

iver famthar bird madeed with u mad it was a general favourite, it my 
boing very prett Its favourite nesting-places were in hollow gatepost mal 
in old apple or rd Since about seven year mo its numbers have rapidly 


diminished, until last year | did not see one, and enquiris ilso tailed to tind 


that anyone else had seen this bird Soil appears to have vanished trom it 
usual haunt On the other hand, we have had an exceptional increase in the 
number of robins and nightingal Ei.prep WatnKer 


Pitt PERSECUTION OF OWLS 


lo tHe Eptror of Country Lari 
IF It wa yped that full advantage would be taken of the provisions of the 
Wild Birds’ Protection Acts to protect the eggs of allrare and valuable birds and 
tue birds themselves throughout the counts jut the hope is still very tar from 
being realined Dake one instance only, that of the owl whose continued 
martyrdom is a blot upon our boasted civilisation Everywhere these birds 
wing to the ignorance of gamekeepet ire still systematically harassed and 
Killed, and for several months of the year they receive absolutely no protection 
north of the Tee win Lancashire, Statlord, Worcester, Hertford and many 
districts in Wales If unmolested the owls might be doing useful work in keep 
ng down vermin,” The Board of Agriculture has already pointed out to 


farmers the value of the owls, who feed almost exclusively upon rats, mice and 


other small rodents which play such havoe with agriculture I need scarcely 
remind your readers that at the time of the great vole plague in Scotland (189 
the Secretary of the Varliamentary Commission reported strongly in favour of 
protection being accorded to the owl tribe Joserm COLLINSON 

We cannot print a reference to the ignoranes of gamekeepers without 
pomting out that the preservation of owls and other rare birds is often due to 


the more intelligent keeper Ep 


SEAGULLS IN) LONDON 
fo the Eptror o1 Country Livi 
Sit Our winter visitor the gulls, before leaving the river and the park waters 
it sunset for their roosting quarters up stream have a habit of mounting high 
in the air and there dancing, as it were, a sort of stately measure on full-stretched, 
Fhough | 
*s and Hyde Parks, I had never 
before seen such a wonderful spectacle as was to be witnessed about four o'clock 
m St. Valentine’s Day from the Chelsea river bank by Battersea Bridge \ 
light breeze was blowing from the 
flocks of 


rigid wings, gradually drifting away westward in scattered wisp 


have often watched these displays from St. Jame 


south-west, and high overhead were great 





ulls in ceaseless movement \ hundred or more, perhaps, would form 
themselves into a sort of thin, straggling column, small at the base and larger at 


the top Phis column, or pillar, of wheeling and soaring birds wove and inter 





wove itself into many mazy, intricate patterns, most interesting and beautiful 
t» behold. While some, on motionless, widespread pinions, circled round and 
round an imaginary axis, the remainder, threading their way here and there 
between the wheeling birds, crossed and recrossed below and above them in 
timiless, irregular flight And all the time the column, as it whirled and wound 
und revolved, drifted slowly down-wind till gradually it became almost lost to 
view Phen, a minute or two later, the gulls would come straggling back, beat 
ing slowly up-wind again to form another base of operations \t one time there 
were three of these wreathing columns of moving birds in sight, some so high 
up as to look little larger than swifts, and, backed by a cloudy sky, appearing 
ilmost as dark in hue Most of them were black-headed gulls, but a few great 
herring-gulls circled at the outer edges of the dance and, among the returning 
stragglers, some common gulls could be identified 


On February 17th, above the 
serpentine, there was another display almost as fine as this which I have tried to 


leseribe On February ryth, in Battersea Park, a coaltit sang, a pied wagtail 
flew overhead, and fully three hundred starlings were preparing to roost in 
the trees. On February 17th, in Kensington Gardens, | heard a blackbird sing 
for the first time this vear oe 


4 FLUTTER IN rH DOVECOTI 


Country Luirt 
Su It was, if | remember right, Waterton who scoffed at the idea that an 


lo tue Eptror of 


wl would ever do any harm in a dovecot Owls, he maintained, never under 


my circumstances attacked pigeons. Owls that entered dovecotes came there 
to look for rats, not tor birds, and should therefore receive every encouragement 
Waterton was not more fond of owls than IT am There are many of them in 
this remote corner of Arcady, and, to me, their soft, musical halloo is among 
the pleasantest of country sounds, just as their screams and their weird erying 
ire among the strangest and most remarkabk I have lately had proof, however 
that an owl, in spite of all its good deeds as a slayer of vermin, may not, after 
ill, be quite so innocent as the author of the ** Wanderings ” declared, and as, 
indeed, most of us have been accustomed to_ believe At half-past eight 
o'clock on the evening of Friday, February 3rd, my son-in-law, hearing unusual 
sounds of fluttering in the aviary, which is the temporary sleeping-place of my 
white Egyptian doves, got a candle and went out to investigate He found 
a tawny owl in the cage, and one of the doves—a bird not so very much smaller 
than its murderer—lying dead upon the floor. It was the first time that we had 
not shut the doves up for the night. We have no cat, and as this bungalow 
is a quarter of a mile from any other house, stray cats rarely visit us. Not 
just now, have we any rats, having lately killed off with Danysz Virus the few 
that had troubled us. But there are many stoats about, and to keep out them 
and other possible marauders we have been in the habit of raising the doves’ 
alighting-board after the manner of a drawbridge Owls we had never thought 


of as marauders Phe doves are light sleepers \ passing footstep or a sharply 
closed door or window always wakes them, and we sometimes hear them crooning 
It may be the sound of their voices 
Within the last month 


or two we have several times heard them hooting, not only on the roof, but on 


to each other as late as ten o'clock at night 


that has drawn the owls nearer to the house of late 


our bedroom chimney But it seems a bold thing for an owl to venture thus 
into an aviary placed, as this is, under a balcony against the house wall, within 
six feet of a much-used door, and not more than twice that distance from a 
lighted window The first 


thing we saw by the light of our lanterns was the dead dove, with a gash behind 


he rest of the household were soon on the spot 


its ear Phen we saw the other doves trying to hide in corners or clinging in 
terror to the wire-netting Finally we made out the dusky figure of the owl 
crouched on the top of a nesting-box, with ruffled plumage and great black 
terrible-looking eyes, and rocking itself from side to side when caught with a sort 
of dancing step, glaring down at us like some spirit of evil, it lay still for a moment 
on its back, as if pretending to be dead Phen it started up, all alert, a raging 
We | arried 
the box to a glass summer-house some twenty yards away, and left it for the 
At half-past three in the 
morning came another owl, the captive’s mate, perhaps, and alighting on the root 


fury, flapping, scratching, struggling, making every effort to escape 
night that we might see our captive by daylight 


of the bungalow called and called in mournful tones for a quarter of an hour of 
more. When I saw it by daylight the captive was in different mood 
altogether. tamer than many 
It had been wild 
enough a few minutes before, and had struggled as hard as ever. But a gentle 
human touch acted on it like a charm 
on my daughter's hand 


rhe fury of the night before was as tame as a cat ; 
cats whose acquaintance I have tried in vain to cultivate 


In less than five minutes it sat quietly 
Finally, my daughter let it go, carrying it to the 
mouth of a hollow in an old maple tree, where, when set down upon the threshold, 
it shuffled away into the friendly cover of the inner darkness. Let it go? Well, 
yes; why not? It had killed one of my beautiful, gentle and affectionate 
And, unless I am 
mistaken, this owl had by its very sacrilege established a new natural history 
record,—I’. A. Knicur. 


favourites; but, after all, an owl is worth more than a dove 


THE KING PENGUIN, 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country LIFE. 
Sir,—lIt is now some years since the King penguin was seen at the Zoological 
Gardens, and I feel sure that readers of Country Lire will be interested in the 


accompanying photograph of one of these just added to the society’s collection, 
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This fine bird is 
the largest of the 
penguins, save 
only the Giant 
Emperor penguin, 
which it closely 
resembles. It 
differs from its 
larger relative, 
however, in that 
it never occurs 
within the 
Antarctic Circle, 
finding congenial 
breeding - places 
in the numerous 
islands ot the 
Southern seas 
south of latitude 
podeg. It shares 
with the Emperor 
penguin the re- 
markable habit 
of brooding its 
egg on the back 
of its feet, the 
egg being held 
between the legs 
and covered by 
the feathers of 
the abdomen 
his curious mit 
thod of incuba 
tion seems to have 
been adopted to 
protect the egg 
from contact with 
sodden ground on 
Leth - which these birds 
, congregate to 
breed On the 
THE KING PENGUIN was gnneres 
Islands King 
p ¢ Beet 
“ rookeries,” numbering thousands of birds, were found by the members of the 
Discovery Antarctic Expedition, and the deafening noise they made was so great 
that the exploring party had to shout to one another to make themselves heard, 
while the state of the ground was filthy in the extreme It is curious that though 
the adult King and Emperor penguins closely resemble one another, the young 


re strikingly different ; the young Emperor, as befitting his rank, is clothed 
in snow white down, relieved by a black hood; the young King, however, has 
chestnut-coloured down. The significance of this diflerence has yet to be 
traced. Unfortunately, the beautiful blue colour of the back and the bright 
wange-coloured patch on the neck are lost in the photograph.—W. I’. IP 


THE ABNORMAL GANNETT \l rHE BASS 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirs 
Sir,—I was abroad when Mr. Ogilvie-Grant’s article appeared in Country Lirt 
md did not see it until my return home. I hope Mr. Grant will forgive me if 1 
say that I am not convinced by his article, and though I make no pretensions 
to being an ornithologist, | am very much interested in this particular bird, as 
it was I who first drew Mr. Frohawk’s attention to it. The points on which I 
should be glad to have more convincing evidence are the colour of the eyes, the 
size of the bird, and the fact that during the first fifteen years of my residence 
in Scilly I never saw a similar bird ; but since seeing the first one they seem to be 
gradually increasing. Only yesterday (Sunday) morning I saw two very fine 
specimens sitting side 
by side on a rock 
just below my win 
dow. This latter 
point, the increase in 
numbers, applies not 
only to my own 
bservations, but to 
those of the local 
fishermen, whom I 
have induced to keep 
watch for me. May 
I, with all deference, 
ask Mr.Ogilvie-Grant 
it he thinks it im- 
possible that these 
birds do, in certain 
istances, keep the 
white breast through 
life ; especially as we 
know that there are 
white - breasted cor- 
morants in other 
parts of the world ? 
C. J. Kina. 


ROOKS. 
lo tHe Eprror. 
“IR,—I am sending 
you a photograph of 
a rook, also one of 
rooks’ nests, as I 
thought they might 
interest your readers 


« © 


\t this time of year 


they are very busy ROOKS REPAIRING 
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preparing their nests, and are to be seen continually flying to the rookery with 
large twigs in their beaks. The same nest is often used year after year, but it ha 


to be repaired, so it entails almost as much collecting of sticks as would making 


a new one hey build in the upper branches of tall trees, and begin in the end 
of February or beginning of March Phe nest is made of twigs plastered with 
mud and lined with straw, roots, dead leaves or feathers They lay from three 
to five eggs, which are of a pale blue, shading to green, in colour, and marked with 
brown spots The young ones leave the nest about the first or second week in 
May, and can be seen sitting on the branches near their nests for two or three 
days before attempting to fly Very often they fall out of the nest and can be 
found sitting either on the ground or on the low twigs of the undergrowth Phe 


rook is not altogether a friend of the farmer, particularly in the sowing-time and 
harvest During the former time these birds can be seen digging up the grains 
with their long beaks, and unless some means are taken to frighten them, either 
in the shape of “* scarecrows " or a boy, they will soon thin out the crop, Durin 
harvest they will sit on the shocks and pick out the grain; but in this respect 
far worse than they are lo counteract the evil they do, ther 


the sparrows al 
is a great deal of good done by these birds, as they destroy such a lot of noxious 
insects and caterpillars, snails, worms, leather-jackets and wire-worm Phey 
are great thieves among eggs, and when we kept guinea-fowls we used to see 
them flying slowly along a few yards from the ground, regularly hunting for the 
nests, and when they 
found one they very 
soon emptied it of the 
eggs, flying off with 
one in their beaks 
There is no doubt 
they are responsible 
for the destruction 
of many partridges’ 
ind pheasants’ nests 
We have a tame rook 
which fell out of the 
nest, and which we 
have reared It is 
kept in a large wire 
cage close to a mag 
pie, and they run 
about the garden in 
the daytime in the 
summer; but they 
are always very 
pleased to get back 
to their cages agaim 
Phe rook has learnt 
to talk from the 
magpie, and = says, 

Oh, Markie” (the 
magpie’s name), 

‘Come along,’’ 
* Well,” and goes off 


into peals of laughter 





and also mocks the 
noise of the bievel 
pump The  rooks THE ROOK {1 PORTRATI 

make very good 

‘watch dogs,” as if anyone goes into the rookery during the evening or night 


they at once begin to make a noise ELEANOR SHIFENEI 


PrHE HUNTING METHODS OF THE MONTAGU'’S HARRIERS 
fo tuk Eprror of Country Lirt 
Sir,—l have seen some comment in Country Lire on the hunting methods of 
the Montagu’s Harrier, especially in’ reference to its manner of perpetually 
juartering the ground, close down over heather or other rough herbage, yet 
apparently, without ever pouncing down on any prey, and LT saw, too, a suggestion 
that the bird was really getting a good deal more of a“ bag” than he appeared 
to be by stretching down a clawed leg now and then and snatching a beetle or 
other mall thing 
from the heather 
Ol course, a your 
correspondent tid 
such a snatching up 
would most likely be 
hidden by the bird’ 
body and wings, even 
if a watcher were to 
get near enough to 
ee the movement, 
Now, it so happens 
that I have a friend 
who has been able to 
observe a nightjar 
snatching its prey 
trom the herbage, 
while itself in flight 
in just this manner 
This habit of — the 
“fern-owl,’’ a 
Gilbert White call 
the bird, and as itt 
still called locally, i 
noticed by him in 
his letter to Thomas 
Pennant, Esquire 
No. XXXVIIL., and 
he adds that this 
seems to explain the 
significance ot the 
serrated claw of the 
nightjar, of which 
he could not till then 
understand the use 


THEIR NESTS. It is not often that 





IRQ COUNTRY 


il nal ‘ i to a hunting n tjar, nor that the bird ts feeding in a 
tt ! f l rvation of this habit to be made; but a nightjar 
ul its nest I ith laid its « lor tour eee ive years in the home park 

end | four nests being within an area of two yards or so The bird 

ltol tame, and often on an evening when there was a bright glowin 
itched hawkis plainly that the glasses revealed it again 

ind ut tot snat in me dark object——the exact species could not 


bracken or other herbage, and conveying it, still in flight, to 


The fact that the nightjar undoubtedly catches a great deal of its 

f lint , i useful piece of evidence in support of the idea that the harrier 
loes the sa | would explain it mtinual hunting with so little apparent 
peer it f ise, difficult to wet near enough to the harriers to observe 

rel | ancl the ue rare and local birds. It is certain that anyone watching 

in tya it rdinat rel way would wonder, similarly, why he did so 
i fivin vit little apparent catching, were it not that everyone 

ip} t t it many moths and other insects, as no doubt it does, 

im it reat i it But that does not explain the harrier’s methods, and it is 
either getting no food at all, for its exercise, or else it is plucking it from time to 
time, as we know the nightjar doe with its foot Surely the latter hypothesis 


HAWKING WITH 4 SPARROW-HAWK 


lo tHe Eprror oF Country Lirt 
iT The sparrow-hawk in the photograph was trained to fly after birds such 
i parrows, 
thrushes blackbirds, 


or any such small 
iry that happened 
to be put up Phe 
pursued secmed to 
know their business 
as well as the pursuer, 
md on sighting the 
hawk would = imme 
diately dart for cover, 
from which they 
were to be dislodged 
only with the utmost 
difhteulty 


hawk always flies 


\ sparrow 


low, and is marvel 
lously quick in fol- 
lowing its prey, which 
it eldom fails to 
eiZe in the open 
Sparrow-hawks aré¢ 
extremely hard to 
tame, and unless a 
great deal of care 
ind patience Is exer 
eised never become 
manageable ; for this 
reason they were 


eldom used in the 





day of hawking 


1 SCHOOLBOY’S HAWK The hawk in the 
swccompanying photo 
graph was quite tame, 

ind it Was neve ml neces ul to cover Its eve The dead bird, on which 


iwi en to be standing vas a lure used in case the bird missed it 


fo tue Eptror of Country Liars 
TT I M { Na rsent m ! " yupanyving photograph in the hope 
i nal 
t | ‘ ] | 1 
the page {Cor ’ 
Lari \ 
PIPES BLOCKED 


BY ROOTS 
lo tue Eprror 
Six, —You published 


in your u I 
March otl I ) i 
photograph mm 

I " drain py 

blocked by the 1 t 
tf poplar tree In 
ke than two years’ 


time these same pipe 
have been again com 
pletely blocked i 
the ccompanyin 
photograph willshow 
What can one do to 


prevent it? The pipe 
ire for the purpose of 
draining a piece of 
marshy land, ind 


while the poplars re 
main they will be con 
tantly fullof matted 
root fibres. Even cut 
ting the two tres 
down would be no 
rood is, of course 
the roots would con 
tinue to nourish the 
tummy The drain 


was quite full at a 





SILVER GREY IS THE 


LIFE. (Feb. 25th, 19}] 


distance of over twenty yards from the nearest tree, and yet [neither of 


the 
culprits measures twelve inches in girth 


FRANCES Pit1 

Che easiest way out of the difficulty would be to cut down the trees and di 
out the stumps, but there may be some serious objection to this The 
other course that 


only 


we Can suggest Is 
to dig a trench 
about eighteen 
inches wide and 
two feet deep a 
few yards away 
from the drain 
and between it 
and the trees, 
cutting all roots 
encountered It 
this trench could 
be allowed to re- 
main open, which 
is unlikely, no 
further trouble 
would be experi- 
enced. Failing 
this, the trench 
must be filled in 
and re-opened 
every winter, a 
task that may, or 
may not, be as 
difficult as lifting 
and clearing the 
drain pipes If 
the trench could 
be filled in with 


fresh gas-lime and ae _ a re 





lightly covercd 
with earth it 
might prevent 


ROOTS THAT BLOCKED DRAIN-PIPES 

the roots travelling through it, and we should be disposed to try at least a portion 
of the trench in this way, providing the gas-lime can be procured easily. Of 
course, we presume that it would not be necessary to plant anything immediately 
above the trench in which the lime is buried Ep 


SHRUBS TO GROW BY THE SEA 

{To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—As a subscriber to your journal I write to ask if you would kindly advise 
me on the following matters I am building a new house for myself on the 
North Coast of Cornwall, at Bude. The house stands on the edge of the 
cliff and faces south-west, and is within fifty yards of the seashore Phe winds 
are very strong, and I do not know what I can plant in the way of green shrubs 
which might be satisfactory. I could give as protection a low wall of about 
three feet and trellis on the top of that for, say, another foot I cannot, however, 
have anything higher, otherwise it would block any view from the windows 
Could you very kindly advise me as to what I could grow which would stand the 
winds and the effect of the salt water in the air? Perhaps you would also kindly 
recommend some nursery gardeners who could supply me? I should like t 
grow something against the front of the house also, if possible 
\. PARKER CATER, 

| There are quite a number of shrubs which can be grown in the border named 
by our correspondent, and any of the following should do well in such a position 
Berberis stenophylla and B. vulgaris purpurea, Cistus ladaniferus, Cotoneaster 
rotundifolia, Cupressus lawsoniana, Cytisus Scoparius andreanus, C. pracox 
and C, sulphureus, Escallonia macrantha, Euonymus japonicus, Hippopha 
rhamnoides, Leycesteria formosa, Prunus lusitanica, Rosa rugosa, Tamarix, 
double-flowered Gorse and Laurustinus These are not all evergreen, but all 
are hardy and should withstand the winds It is possible that many 
choicer shrubs 
could be success 
fully grown,  espe- 
cially if the low 
wall was erected, as 
the climate at Bude 
is much warmer than 
in the London dis 
trict. We would not, 
however, advise the 
planting of such until 
the garden is well 
under cultivation and 
our correspondent 
has had ample oppor- 
tunity of noting the 
effect of the winds on 
vegetation in the lo- 
cality and in his own 
garden in particular. 
It would, no doubt, 
be possible to grow 
many plants against 
the front wall of the 
house; but to give 
advice on this point 
it is necessary to 
know the aspect, 
colour ot the 
material with which 
the house 15 
built, and also the 
general trend of out 
corresponde nt’s 
taste, as well as the 
character of the soil 


EARLY SNOW. Ep.} 
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